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A glimpse of the little Tudor 


house 


to be 


shown 
January issue 
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T is a strange and arresting fact 
that although the idea of Christ- 
mas began in a public place—the 
stable of an inn, it has become the 
great festival of the world’s center 
of privacy—the home. Were we to 
follow the custom as it started, we 
would now be paying great respect 
to hotels, and on Christmas would 
desert our homes and flock to the 
garage of the nearest hostelry— 
people in big cities would go to the 
garages of skyscraper hotels and 
people in country towns to the horse 
sheds of the local American House. 
But the Great Incident happened 
en route and inns are always places 
en route. Once you leave them be- 
hind, you naturally return to a spot 
that is a fixed abode. It was only 
logical that Christmas should become 
the festival of the home, because the 
home was the sort of place in which 
that memory could be kept alive. 
However far a cry it may be from 
the lowly circumstances of that inn 
stable at Bethlehem to the well- 
appointed modern American home, 
the fundamental fact of Christmas 
remains the same—it has not changed 
with change of circumstance. It 
centers about a Mother and_ her 
Child. The house is built around 
their comfort and advantage. The 
good home is the home in which 
the next generation can be raised 
up to a fuller stature of manhood. 
It must have its static atmosphere. 
Anything that militates against that 
atmosphere militates against the next 
generation. To create a home that 
is a beautiful environment is to in- 
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vest in the future development of 
children, It is to bring to that -next 
generation gifts worthy of it, just 
as the myrrh and frankincense and 
gold were gifts worthy of the Holy 
Child. 

Now an environment means more 
than chairs in good taste and har- 
monious color means 
more than fine architecture and 
pleasant gardens. Beside these there 
must be something more, There must 
be a life that is in good taste and 
family principles that are harmoni- 
ous, there must be laughter and the 
pleasant progress of right thinking. 
There must be, in short, peace and 
good will. These are more neces- 
sary than smart furnishings and fine 
architecture; they are the real es- 
sence of the home environment. 

Month after month this magazine 
devotes its pages to the physical 
semblances of good home environ- 
ments. It has high standards of 
taste and maintains these standards, 
But do not, for a moment, think that 
we have any illusions about these 
material things. We are not deceiv- 
ing ourselves by thinking that fine 
chairs make a fine home any more 
than we believe that fine feathers 
make a fine bird. We can only con- 
tribute our share, however; the rest 
remains to you who read these pages. 
You must bring your own gifts to 
the house and, by them, make it a 
home. The glory that shone in the 
Bethlehem stable, to make it ever 
afterward the symbol of all loveli- 
ness, that glory must find its re- 
flection in the home. 
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the price ordinary ware 


Coffee Service 
A beautifully de- 


signed coffee service 
made bythe Gorham 
craftsmen. Pot $46.00, 
with goldlinedcream 
pitcher $13.00, and 
sugar bowl $14.00 


Lon 4 
Handled 


Mirror 


Dignihed ele- 
ance was never 
than in this 
smart Gorham 
production. 
$46.00 


| 

A 


< 
Sweetmeat Basket 


A glass lined sugar or 
sweetmeat basket is a fa- 
vored gift. $13.50 


> 


SU 
Bon Bon Dish 


This delightful revival ot an 
historic shape is in great 
demand. $9.00 


Sandwich Dish 


Especially lovely with 
dainty “tea things." Made in 
two sizes, $22.00; $29.00 
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@ 


~ 
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HAT an opportunity for the most 

charming of Christmas gifts. Beauti- 
ful sterling silver in great variety wrought 
by Gorham’s master craftsmen—from a 
complete dinner service to exquisite little 
pieces, some priced as low as $2.50. 


Your jeweler will show you these and other Gorham 
productions. Ask him or write to us for the inter- 
esting Gorham booklet of Christmas gift suggestions. 


GORHAM 


NEW YORK PROVIDENCE 


“FOR 90 YEARS AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS” 
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ORHAM 


Pumpkin Leaf Dish 
Individual nut dish with 
place-card holder. $2.50 


Ash Tray 
Match Box Holder 


A usetul remembrance, in 
an attractive plaid pattern. 
Tray, $3.75 — Holder, $3.50 


Dutch Boy Cup 
“My Own” cup of sterling; 
one of Gorham’ fascinating 
gifts for children. $11.00 


Cigarette Case 


A handsome, always use- 
ful gift for men. $23.00 


Salts and Peppers 


Very smart with new band 
decoration. $8.25 the pair. 


Candlesticks 


Indispensable to the home 
of perfect taste. Unusual 
value at $35.00 the pair. 
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Number and the start of a new volume of 
houses and gardens. To name all the good 
things in that issue would tax the space of this 
page, but here are a few of them—a Southern 
Colonial home, a Spanish house in California, 
some Moorish houses in Florida, a remodeled 
New England farmhouse, a little stone Tudor 
house in New Jersey, and an artist’s studio on 
Long Island—these will be the houses shown. 
In addition Samuel Chamberlain sends us a page 
of architectural drawings from abroad; Fred- 
erick Houston writes of building in wood, two 
painting authorities make suggestions of color 
schemes for painting various types of houses, an 
electrical engineer explains the necessary electrical 
system for a house, and two pages show a variety 
of tiles and a variety of ways in which to conceal 
the radiator. So much for building. 

The garden lover will learn of the new roses 
created by George C. Thomas, Jr., and how to 
resist seed catalogs. There will also be shown 
the first of the gardens of the Four Ideal Smaller 
Homes. Three pages will describe the Garden 
Between Walls at Sing Sing to which House « 
GARDEN readers have so generously contributed. 
Mr. Wilson will also continue his series of 
articles through next year. 

And if the inside of the house is your metier 
you will enjoy seeing the inside of Galli Curci’s 
house in the Catskills, the two pages of unusual 
hallways and the allurement of those things Seen 


in the Shops. 


N' )VEMBER saw the opening of the American 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
an event that cannot be passed without comment. 
This wing, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. 
de Forest, will be the permanent home of the col- 
lection of early American decorative arts, con- 
taining rooms set up and furnished as they were 
during the Colonial, Revolutionary and Early 
Republican periods. As an incentive to the appre- 
ciation of our first and finest homes this wing will 
be a constant inspiration. In it both manu- 
facturer and layman may discover a saner view- 
point on what makes for good taste and livable- 
ness in the American home. It will be the 
permanent record of a heritage of which Ameri- 
cans need not be ashamed, 


i. brings us the Annual Building 
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LD Doc Lemmon Says—“Wal, they’ve 

gone back to the city again, my girl Janey 
an’ her youngster. Been visitin’? us all fall, 
whiles her husband was away onto a business 
trip. Seemed like old times to have Janey singin’ 
’round the house, but the boy—somehow he ain’t 
like boys used to be. Don’t take much stock in 
the things a kid o’ fourteen ought to—trappin’ 
mushrats, an’ shinnin’ appletrees, an’ the like o” 
that. Why, he even says he wants a racin’ 
ottermobile fer Christmas! 

“Gosh a’ mighty! Mebbe I’m wrong, but I 
take it that appletrees an’ mushrats ’d do him a 
sight more good than whizzin’ ’round in one 0’ 
them ding-batted contraptions!” 


HE other day we were thinking over what 

made the difference between a tourist and a 
pilgrim, and after a time we reached this con- 
clusion—that a tourist is a person who goes to 
a place to take something away from it, aud the 
pilgrim a person who goes to a place to bring 
something to it. Our thoughts were apropos of 
Christmas, of the wise men with their gifts of 
gold and frankincense and myrrh, of angels who 
brought the tidings of peace, of a Child who 
brought a new light, and of people generally 
who at Christmas time become pilgrims. 

Most of us, for the majority of the year, are 
bent on getting. We meet people for the pleasure 
we can get from their companionship; we go 
to places for the things we can get from them, 
we are constantly going some place to take some- 
thing from it. We are tourists. Our days 
resolve themselves into collecting knickknacks 
and souvenirs of experience, or wisdom or 
pleasure. Night finds our brains looking like a 
whatnot filled with miscellaneous junk collected 
from this point and that person. 

Now if Christmas means anything at all, it 
means that for one day at least we should be 
all pilgrims, we should pass the day experiencing 
the strange sensation of giving without thought 
of getting; of bringing to life, to people and to 
places many things, with never a thought of 
bearing away anything from them, 


HE Executive Board of the American Rose 

Society has just awarded to George C. 
Themas, Jr. the Hubbard Memorial Medal for 
his creation of the rose Dr. Huey. This is the 
highest award given. Mr. Thomas will be a 
contributor to HOUSE & GARDEN next year start- 
ing with January. 

American flower lovers will be poorer for the 
passing of Bertrand H. Farr. Starting as an 
amateur interested in peonies and iris, Mr. Farr 
found himself so engrossed with them that he 
laid aside his business and turned his efforts to- 
ward building’ up a nursery business that has 
set the standard for idealism in product ‘and 
conduct. His iris creations will live many genera- 
tions to keep his memory fresh. He has left us 
a goodly heritage. 

At this season of the year we beg to call your 
attention to the efforts being made by the Garden 
Club of America, the American Nurserymen’s 
Association and other societies to prevent the 
wholesale ruin of our conifer forests in cutting 
Christmas trees. If you plan to have a tree, 
buy a live one with roots in a box, and after the 
festivities are over, plant it outdoors in a spot 
that you have mulched and prepared. The efforts 
of these societies are also being directed toward 
the conservation of the trees, vines and shrubs 
from which other Christmas decorations come. 
Buy sparingly of them so that, in subsequent 
years, the cutting will be more conservative. 


HERE is one type of book that makes us 

uneasy and it is best epitomized by the new 
volume Alice Van Leer Carrick has written— 
“Collector’s Luck in France.” In a series of 
letters written home she recounts all the treasures 
she has collected, treasures that make you smash 
the tenth Commandment when you read of them. 
Mrs. Carrick’s book is fascinating. She gets an 
enormous amount of fun out of her collecting in 
France, for she collects people as well as antiques. 
And she’s a good sportsman withal. Most col- 
lectors boast of their conquests, but mighty few 
of them will give you full directions for con- 
quests of your own. Mrs. Carrick not only gives 
you a list of the addresses to go to but even 
suggests the best manner of approaching the 
individual dealer. ‘This book is going into that 
bag for France we plan to pack early next spring. 
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A PAVED AND POOL-SET TERRACE 


In the sunny angle of this house at Chestnut Hill, 

Philadelphia, a turf terrace, inlaid with rectan- 

gular flag stones in a random pattern, surrounds 

a flat framed pool. Persifor Frazer, 3rd, owner; 
Robert R. McGoodwin, architect 
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Copa de oro, Cup of Gold, 
with its great yellow flow- 
ers, makes a luscious deco- 
ration for this San Diego 
residence 


THE PLANTS OF CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


The Horticulture and Design of these Gardens on the Lower 


Coast are 


HE proximity of California to Mex- 

ico, to Central and South America, 
and to the Orient makes it natural for 
Californians to look in these directions for 
additions to the plant life which is in- 
digenous to the soil. Many of these impor- 
tations have so quickly and so easily settled 
into the landscape of California that they 
seem always to have been a part of it. 

It may be interesting to the many visitors 
who come to the Pacific Coast from other 
parts of the United States to fix in the 
memory a few striking points about some 
of the trees, shrubs and vines to be seen 


Full of Interest for 


( rardeners 
BOARDMAN PICKETT 


in Southern California gardens. Since any- 
thing like a complete list would be far 
beyond the limits of this article, we may 
select a number of those which seem typi- 
cal because of their frequent use, their 
special adaptability to the climate, or their 
effectiveness. 

Those who have visited the Pacific Coast 
and have seen tall Eucalyptus trees outlined 
against the sky, or felt their smooth, firm- 
textured trunks, or -caught the delicious 
fragrance of their leaves burning in a 
brush fire, will probably agree that the 
Eucalyptus is retained as an essential part 


ery re 


of one’s memory of California. ‘There 
are many varieties of Eucalyptus, each 
with its distinguishing marks. 

Eucalyptus citriodora has fragrant leaves 
which, when crushed and left to dry, make 
an excellent disinfectant and moth de- 
stroyer. The bark peels from the tree once 
a year, leaving the trunk a soft pinkish 
gray. As the tree grows older it sheds its 
lower branches, and the tall, bare trunk 
with the crown of leaves is very decorative. 
The owner of an estate in San Diego has 
planted fifty of these Eucalyptus trees in 
such a way that from his garden he can 


Banana trees and 
Palms give a semi- 
tropical appearance 
to the corner of this 
garden at Rancho 
Santa Fe, Del Mar, 
California, of which 
Requa & Jackson 
were the architects 
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look off across a canyon through 
an avenue of smooth, pillar-like 
tree trunks, 

Eucalyptus crebra is a rare 
tree, tall, with branches and 
leaves growing almost the entire 
length of its trunk. Another 
variety, & ucaly ptus fici folia, has 
very effective flowers—red, pink, 
white. The tree is grown trom 
the seed and it is impossible to 
tell what the color of the flowers 
will be. The red-flowered speci- 
mens are much sought after, but 
if the purchaser waits until the 
tree has grown large enough to 
flower, he finds that the price of 
the red-flowered trees is much 
higher than the prices of other 
specimens which have not yet 
shown their color. Eucalyptus 
polyanthe mos, which 1s used for 
what might be called sidewalk- 


lvee fern ast graceful shad 
ou atainst the oft-toned 
plaster walls of this house im 
Santa Barbara. W. E. Hodees, 
owner; Soule, Murphy & Hast- 


ings, architects 
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planting, differs from other vari- 
eties in that it has bluish leaves, 
which are rounded instead of 
being pointed as is usually the 
case. 

A palm which gives San Diego 
and other cities of Southern Cali- 
fornia a semi-tropical appearance 
is the Cocos plumosa. There is 
rare dignity and charm about a 
street lined with the straight 
trunks and graceful leaves of this 
tree. Seaforthia elegans, another 
palm, has blossoms and decorative 
seed pods on its trunk. But this 
variety has one drawback, in that 
each leaf, with its delicate vein- 
ing, is too large to be perfectly 
supported by its one midrib. The 
tree should be grown in a shel- 
tered place, for its leaves soon 
become ragged or broken if ex- 
posed to strong winds. Kentia 


The lawn beyond a Southern 
California garden, comfortably 
set with furniture, is splashed 
with the shadows of a great 
spreading Live Oak, a tree with 
evergreen foliage 
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Eucalyptus trees seem an essen- 
tial part of the Southern Cali- 
fornia landscape. Here they sur- 
round the Semmelmeyer resi- 
dence at Santa Barbara. Soule, 
Murphy & Hastings, architects 


forsteriana, a palm _ which 
universally used indoors as 
potted plant, is grown with per- 
fect success out of doors in San 
Diego and in certain other parts 
of Southern California. We un- 
derstand that no more of these 
palms are coming in from our 
former sources of supply, and as 
a result large establishments in 
Los Angeles and Pacific Beach 
(San Diego) have begun to grow 
them in quantities. There is 
apparently no difficulty in grow- 
ing them from seed beneath lath, 
not glass. 

Pepper trees are found in 
abundance in certain parts of 
California, and their feathery 
leaves form a canopy producing 
just the right amount of shade 
for those who wish to sit out of 
doors. One resident of San Diego 
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Cacti and other desert plants 
stand out in sharp contrast 
against the white plaster walls 
of this house of California 
architecture, at Montecito. Geo. 
Washington Smith, architect 


has a pepper tree with a small 
rock garden and a trickling foun- 
tain at its base, and this spot is 
a favorite gathering place for 
members of the family and their 
friends, 

Live Oaks are among Cali- 
fornia’s most effective trees. 
They frequently attain an enor- 
mous size, and with their wide- 
spreading branches and evergreen 
leaves they present a fine appear- 
ance either near the house or on 
a canyon slope. 

The use of fruit trees for 
decorative purposes is a notice- 
able feature of California plant- 
ing. Orange, Lemon and Grape- 
fruit trees are charming the 
year round, with their fragrant 
flowers, their golden fruit, and 
their glossy green leaves, 

(Continued on page 122 
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HOMELY PRINTS OF CURRIER & IVES 


Revtved Interest in Decoration 


Has Brought These Prints Into Vogue Again 


W vears ago things 

of the 19th Century 
this side of 1830 were not 
lovingly looked upon as in- 
terested “antique s” unless 
Daniel Webster had sat in 
Lucy had 


them, or General 


them, Larcom 


knitted 
Gyrant had sprinkled cigar 
Now that 
quarter of the 


ashes over them, 
the first 
20th Century approaches its 


close, we are finding how 
many heretofore snubbed 
articles of the 19th are 


finding favor with our res- 
We 


notwith- 


toration proclivities. 


have, alarmists 
standing, a somewhat more 
cultivated attitude towards 
the material reminders of the Republic’s 
byvone days. The thimbleful of sand from 
Jerusalem and the gill of uncrystalline 
water from the River Jordan, once con- 


sidered indispensable to every household 


boast ot 


making antiquarian tastes, no 
as to what con- 


What-notry 


has given place to decorative propriety. 


longer obscure the view 


stitutes sensible association, 

An « xample of this is the resurrection of 
the lithographic prints with which Currier 
& Ives regaled, at so much per print, a 
At present these 

Collectors and 
decorators are eagerly searching them out. 


couple of generations, 
prints are much in vogue, 


Less than a decade since, I recall an ex- 


hibition of articles in bad taste arranged 
by an ardent group of art devotees in the 
hope that the public might be scared into 
objects 


wsthetic existence. Among the 


conspic uously exhibited as 
veritable 


ogres of what 


ought not to be were some 
Currier & Ives lithographs. 
These tickled the risibility 
of enlightened ones and I 
never expected to live to 
see the day when Currier 


Ives 


slogan in select circles, but 


would become a 
it has. 

In the 
scarcely a 
U nited States w 
one or more of these litho- 


19th Century 
home th 
is without 


graphs adorning its walls, 


GARDNER TEALL 


“Fox Chase—the Death”, an 1874 litho- 


graph of the type suitable for a man’s 
library or study 


upon as a bit common, and then as positively 
so, Time the Reaper mowed them down 
by thousands and the rest fled to the 
sanctuary of attics. Even now copies of 
Currier & Ives lithographs of the finer 
sort are difficult to find, and even the other 
sort is not to be met with at every turn. 

About the year 1795 Alois Senefelder, 
a Bavarian, devised the process of repro- 
ducing designs known as Lithography, the 
name being taken from the Greek words 
lithos, a stone and graphe, to write, since the 
designs were first drawn upon stones of a 
soft pale gray or yellowish porous cal- 
careous slate with a greasy substance for 


pigment, impressions being transferred 


Millions and millions of 
them were printed and dis- 
tributed. But when they 
came fo he looked down 


therefrom as_ follows: 
After the drawing of the 
design on the stone, this 
stone was moistened, the 
lines of the design them- 
selves repelling moisture by 
reason of their unctuous 
character. The design was 
then inked with a roller, 
the lines attracting ink by 
reason of the affinity ot 
the greasy ink and _ the 
greasy pigment with which 
the lines were drawn. The 
moistened parts of the stone 
between the lines of the 


design would not, of 
course, take up any of the 
greasy ink but remained 
free. An impression was 


next taken under pressure and when the 
paper was peeled from the stone, the de- 
sign was clearly printed thereon. The 
whole principle of the process rested on 
the antipathy which exists between water 
and oily substances. It was this principle 
which Senefelaer was ingenious to make 
serve his inventive genius. 

Lithography was introduced into France 
by Count Lasterie, but the first regularly 
established lithographic press in France 
was that of Gottfred Englemann in Paris, 
1816; Englemann was also inventor of 
Chromo-lithography. The first litho- 
graphic press in England was that es- 
tablished in London by C. Hullmandel in 
1822. The first American attempts at 
lithography were those made in 1819-1820 
by the painter Bass Otis (a pupil of Gilbert 
Stuart) on a lithographic stone from 
Bavaria that had been pre- 
sented by Thomas Dobson 
of Boston to the American 
Philosophical Society. The 
following year Niles? 
Register, quoting from the 
National Advocate, de- 
clared: “Of all the modern 
inventions, noticed in for- 
eign journals, that of print- 
ing from stone plates seems 
to promise the most bene- 
ficial results.” 

It was 


not, however, 


Crude in drawing and 
color, vet these Currier 
& Ives prints, such as 
this of the sportsman, 


have a fascination today 
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“Life in the Woods’, a 
characteristic lithograph by 
Currier & Ives, made about 
1850. Courtesy of Kennedy 


& Co. 


There is something deliciously 
funny about some of these homely 
prints. “The Little Sisters”, for ex- 
ample, with their candlestick curls 

and pantalettes 


The Abbey of Clare in 
Galway is one of the series 
of Irish views by Currier & 
Ives. The Peterson collection 


until some five or six years later that lithog - 
raphy was seriously taken up by Ameri- 
can artists, but in the 30’s American 
lithography was in full swing, and the 
mid-century found Boston, New York 
and Philadelphia centres of the new art. 

In the early 30’s Nathaniel Currier 
started in the lithographic business at 
Number 137 Broadway, New York, form- 
ing a partnership with a man named 
Stodart. Currier had been an apprentice 
to William §S. Pendleton, the Boston 
lithographer, in 1831. Differences aris- 
ing between Currier and Stodart soon led 
to their dissolving this partnership, and 
Currier continued the business under his 
(Continucd on page 102) 


collection 


“Under the Cliff on the 
Hudson”, one of the series 
of American views, By 
courtesy of Kennedy & Co. 


Little Brothers”? and “The 
Little Sisters? belong to the 1835 
era of Currier & Ives. 
of the P. D. E. Peterson 


They form 
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WHAT A LIBRARY 


House & Garden 


SHOULD BE LIKE 


Some Suggestions For Those To Whom 
Books and Their Heritage Are Precious 


UST as there are gardens without souls, the loveless offspring 

of seedsmen’s catalogs and newly acquired bank accounts, so 1s 

it with libraries. Neither have any more vital relation to their 

owners than an ice box, as little reflect their tastes, and are almost 
as ldom their rsonal concern, 

In English country houses the word library is often merely a 
euphemism for a combination of gunroom and smoking room, 
Guns, fishing rods, and pipe racks, with a copy of the Sporting 
Calendar, and a few old magazines, comprise its literature. We 
have all met such “libraries” in novels, and have wondered how 
the name chanced to be given to rooms where anything is to be 
found exce pta book or a reader. 

But there are libraries which do contain books in many and ex- 
pensive “sets” that, in spite of them, still more drearily belie the 
description. These are even less often visited by friendly human- 
ity, and their serried rows of uniform, morocco-bound volumes, 
frigidly ene losed behind glass doors, gleam lonely and uninviting 
as cabinets of minerals in a museum. Such libraries, we have been 
told, are bought by the yard like wall papers, irrespective of their 
literary contents, and have even less character than the other fur- 
nishings of the house, of which they form a regulation part. Ob- 
viously, these are not the libraries with which we have here to do. 

By a library we mean, of course, a cherished collection of books, 
and the room in which those books are sympathetically housed, a 
room that has taken on an unmistakable bookish character from 
their presence. 


UR library may be in the house or outside it, in a garden or in 
a woodland, by a stream among the rocks. It may be high up 
If one 
has a garden, there is no happier place for our library. “A library 


in a city garret, or it may be the warm heart of a palace. 


in a garden!” exclaims Mr. Edmund Gosse in one of his essays, 
“The phrase seems to contain the whole felicity of man!” 

The association of trees and books 1S, indeed, as old as the very 
derivations of the words “book” and “library”, which are almost 
identical. Is not the word “book” derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
und German words for the beech tree (4oce and buche ) because the 
ancient Saxons and Germans did their first writing on beechen 
boards! And similarly the Latin word “liber” meant the inner 
bark of a tree used for writing on, before it meant “book”, and 
When we reflect that the paper on which our 


books are printed is made from wood pulp, it will be seen that we 


gave us “library’’. 


are still, in a sense, writing on the bark of trees, and the thought 
is worth playing with for a fanciful moment. The leaves of our 
books and the leaves on our garden trees should, therefore, feel at 
home together, being both made of the same mysterious substance, 
and when we bring our books into the garden it is but bringing 
them back to their green birthplace. And anyone who has built a 
library in a garden knows how at home indeed they are there. How 
the peace of both embrace and supplement each other, and, as we 
sit with our library door open on quiet summer afternoons, or on 
early mornings with the delicate sunlight playing tenderly like 


visible music on the nut-brown bindings, “while to and fro the 
room go the soft airs”, the very stillness rarifies our minds, and the 
thoughts behind the words we read seem to steal out of themselves 
from the page, with the dews of their first utterance yet bright 
upon them. The low whisperings of the trees and the quiet talk 
of the books seem one, in a rare equilibrium of the soul. Yes! 
Mr. Gosse was right. A library in a garden! The phrase does 
contain the whole felicity of man! 


ET it does not exhaust it. There are many other modes of 
felicity for a man who really loves his books, whose library is 
the organic growth of years of collecting together those books and 
those only which sensitively express himself, and surround him like 
his own soul, his memories and his dreams, externalised in a com- 
panionable embodiment. Such a book lover will often indulge 
himself in imagining the many various libraries he might create 
for himself, like so many bookish castles in Spain. Sometimes he 
may dream of the libraries of great book lovers of the past. For 
example, if he is an omnivorous bibliomaniac, and never can have 
enough books about him, he may recall with envy the huge col- 
lection of Richard Heber, that “fiercest and strongest of all the 
bibliomaniacs”, to whom Sir Walter Scott dedicated the sixth canto 
of Marmion. Heber is credited with owning at least 150,000 
volumes, and for those as crazy as he the romantic thing about his 
“library” was that it was not all in one place. Eight houses were 
needed to hold it, all in different places, some in England, and 
some in ancient cities of Europe. Never was such a book glutton, 
a “hellus librorum”. But think of the romantic adventure of pil- 
grimaging from one of his eight libraries to the other, the perpetual 
novelty of visiting and re-visiting his various Castles in Spain. 
However, I doubt whether the reader is with me in this rhap- 
sody. Probably his dream of a library is something more sensible 
and static, and I dare say Montaigne’s library in his old Gascon 
tower would be more to his taste. Indeed, who has not dreamed of 
that, and, well as it is known to us, it will be pertinent, and indeed 
practical, to quote something of his description: “ ”Tis in the third 
Story of a Tower of which the Ground-Room is my Chapel, the 
second Story an Apartment with a withdrawing Room and Closet, 
where I often lie to be more retired. Above it is a great Ward- 
robe, which formerly was the most useless part of the House. In 
that library I pass away most of the Days of my Life, and most of 
the Hours of the Day. In the Night Iam never there. There is 
within it a Cabinet handsome and neat enough, with a very con- 
venient Fire-place for the Winter, and Windows that afford a 
great deal of light, and very pleasant Prospects. . . . The 
Figure of my Study is round, and has no more flat Wall than what 
is taken up by my Table and Chairs; so that the remaining parts of 
the Circle present me a View of all my Books at once, set upon five 
Degrees of Shelves round about me. It has three noble and free 


Prospects, and is sixteen Paces Diameter.” Montaigne continues 


that only from fear of that “Trouble that frights me from all 
(Continued on page 110) 
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THE BED IN THE NOOK 


The alcove built-in bed, often found in continental 
cottages, looks quite at home in the New England 
restored farmhouse of Mrs. Drinker Bullitt at South 
Ashfield, Mass. The paneling and spatter-dash floor 
are characteristics of early American homes 
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FRUITING 


TREES 


AND 
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SHRUBS 


Among these Plants may te Obtained, from Late Summer to Mid-W inter, 
a Succession of Bright Berries in All the Colors of the Spectrum 


i HI value of trees and shrubs for their 

ornamental fruits is not properly ap- 
preciated, otherwise a more extensive 
variety would be grown, and in planting 
our shrubbs rics and borders we should in- 
quire not merely what kind and color of 
flowers a plant bears but also the color and 
character of its fruit. Every flowering 
plant produces fruit, and in character 
and form the variety is infinite; but 
here we are only concerned with such 
hardy woody plants as bear succulent fruit 


The bright red 
berries of the 
Highbush 
Cranberry (Vi- 
burnum amert- 
canum } are 
amone the 
moist conipic- 
wous of the na- 
tiwe shrubs im 
the Autumn 
landscape 


E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


which on ripening assumes brilliant colors. 

Among these fruits, black and white 
and all the colors of the spectrum are repre- 
sented, but, in contrast with flowers, the 
colors are usually pure. Vari-colored 
fruits are almost non-existent although 
among the Crabapples, Plums, Cherries 
and their kin the color may vary on differ- 
ent sides of the same fruit. Yellow-colored 
flowers are very abundant, but yellow 
fruits are decidedly rare among hardy 
northern plants. 

For the gardens of eastern North 
America there is available a vast array of 
woody plants which bear brightly colored 
fruits. A great many are native and others 
have come to us from Europe and Asia and 
more especially from China and Japan. 
Of shrubs the most important family hardy 
in the northeastern part of North America 
is probably the Honeysuckle family which 
includes not only climbing and bush Honey- 
suckles but that beautiful group known as 
Viburnum and also the Snowberries and 
Elderberries. ‘This family is closely fol- 


In late Summer, after its season of 
inconspicuous flowers, the Snowberry 
(Symphoricarpos racemosus) covers 
itself with pure white pearls of fruit 


lowed and perhaps equalled by that of the 
Rose which includes trees as well as shrubs. 
‘The more important members are the Haw- 
thorns, the Crabapples, the Rowans, Plums, 
Cherries, Cotoneaster and the Rose itself. 
In these two families black and white and 
all the cardinal colors except green occur. 
Next in order may be placed the Dogwood 
family where in the genus Cornus black, 
white, red and blue fruits are produced 
on the different species. 


(Continued on page 114) 


Scarcely an- 
other shrub 
gives a more 
brilliant show 
im Fall and 
Winter than 
the ubiquitous 
Barberry with 
its scarlet laden 
branches of 
fruit and foli- 
age 
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Of all the Spindle-trees, Evony- 

mous planipes is the most besuti- 

ful, with pendent masses of crim- 

son fruits opening a brilliant 
orange 


There are several white-fruited : No fruiting tree performs its eo 
Cornels, of which Cornus race- : task mere brilliantly or abun- 
mosa, a twiggy shrub of moder- dantly than the scarlet fruited | eae 
ate size, is one of the hardiest and Rowan tree, or Mountain Ash é = 
most attractive (Sorbus aucuparia) 
| 
Less familiar than the evergreen ; In the center below is shown a 
Hollies are the deciduous varie- branch of the Japanese Holly 
ties of which Ilex geniculata, (Ilex sieboldii) a scarlet-berried : 
with its red berry clusters, is the deciduous shrub of great deco- ty 
loveliest 


rative merit 


The crimson berries of Lonicera Cotoneaster bullata (below) is 
bella, a hybrid Bush Honeysuckle a medium-sized shrub with wrin- See 
of considerable size, ripen in July kled leaves and closely clustered Aan | 
and remain in colourful profu- 


berries of cinnabar red 
sion until late Autumn 
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SOME 


IDEAL 


SMALLER 


ROOMS 


House & Garden's Decorators Do the Final Series of Rooms Of 


the Smaller 


DAUGHTER'S room should be de- 

signed for the development of her 
self reliance, and with this thought in mind 
it has been furnished with the idea of 
its future possible use as a sitting room, 
or study. ‘The walls are papered in a white 
paper, with a red polka dot. The wood- 
work is painted salmon and glazed lightly 
with red. ‘The curtains are of orchid 
organdie with scalloped edge bound in red 
taffeta. . The glass cur- 
tains are pink fiber silk 


Houses—Libraries, Boudoirs, Studtes, Nurseries 


people should they so desire. Comfortable 
chairs are placed in easy access to the built- 
in bookcases with a floor lamp beside them 
to give correct light for reading. A room 
like this is a necessity in every household, 
where one may retire when the hilarity of 
the living-room disturbs one’s repose. For 
this reason, all superfluous furniture was 
discarded and the practical basis of the 
room was emphasized. 


The color scheme of the study is gray 
woodwork glazed with blue. ‘The interiors 
of the bookcases are painted vermilion and 
antiqued. The carpet is a deep blue and 
the curtains are a yellow silk gauze. The 
chair covering is blue and yellow striped 
rep with a narrow vermilion braid. 

The coloring of the walls and woodwork 
has been kept neutral both for restfulness 
and sense of size. To avoid coldness and 
monotony, color has been 
introduced in the book- 


net. The ruffles of the 
dressing table correspond 
and are mounted over a 
pink sateen apron to the 
table. 

The dresser, arm chair, 
chest and seat are repro- 
ductions of antiques. The 
dresser is maple, the chest 
oak; the Norman French 
arm chair is covered in a 
pink and red toile de Jouy 
print. The bed is a red 
enameled day bed with 
plain orchid sun fast cover. 
The lighting fixtures are 


copies of old glass lamps 
wired for electricity, with 
pleated chintz shades. The 
carpet is a dark gray with 
an orchid cast. 

The study, or library, 
is furnished with regard 
to the comfort of the 
member of the household 
who will write or read in 


quiet. The type of desk 
selected both in construc- 
tion and size gives ample 
room for use by two 


The daughter's room has been furnished so that it may grow as she grows 
and so that it may also serve as her sitting-room whenever desired 


shelves and in the gauze 
silk curtains. 

A splendid wall com- 
position has been given the 
window side of the room 
where the casement is 
flanked by inset bookcases 
which fit perfectly the 
side spaces. Above the 
shelves are panels which 
might be in old prints or 


paintings. 
In a room of this 


character may be hung 
old maps, colored prints, 
or etchings. They will 
give interest and detract 
from the severity of the 
room. 

In fact, one’s pet fad, 
be it autographs, sport 
prints or old paintings, 
may be indulged in with 
freedom as far as one’s 
purse strings will tolerate 
and wall space allows. 

The prices of the fur- 
niture for the daughter’s 
room follow: 


(Continued on page 134) 
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The placing of the furniture against the 
wall leaves enough floor space to give an 
appearance of considerable size 


In planning the arrangement of the study 


as well as the convenience of the scheme 


This antique Jacobean carved 
oak chest reproduction has 
richly paneled top and sides 


This walnut table desk, with 
strong Sheraton influence, has 
a beautifully grained wood 


The French bergere reproduc- 
tion has a frame in walnut 
finish and loose cushion seat 


The desk is placed to take every advantage of the The built-in bookcases are open. Above them, old 
light, and also for the convenience of two people marine prints are mounted flush to the wall 


due regard has been given to the charm , 
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Ht tiny boudoir in the house de- 
I signed by Edmund B. Gilchrist has 


been made gay with a lattx paper ot 
ender mauve colored leaves on a white 
ground, ‘The woodwork is painted white 
and the floor dee p violet. 

Phe domu.ant feature of this room js 
unquestionably the wide bay window 
with its graceful, looped back taffeta 
curtains in a lovely shade of greenish 
blue called “sirene”. Knife pleated ruf- 
fles and a narrow violet piping make 
these curtains unusually decorative. ‘The 
under curtains are fine, écru colored net. 

Directly in the center of the bay is 
the dressing table hung in blue and violet 
taffeta in a graceful petal design. The 
outer laver of petals is blu ind the 
underneath scallops, which ippear tor 
about half an inch, are violet, making 
a mee line of contrasting color. The 
edges of both are picoted. 


In front of this is a graceful little 
hench done in striped blue and violet 
moire and the covering of the com fort- 
able chaise longue is violet taffeta. A 
small book-table is painted greenish blue 
and the chenille rug, in the same soft 
coloring, is usually effective against the 
violet floor, 

Such accessories as crystal lighting 
fixtures with violet glass pendants, and 
colored fashion prints framed in black 
gl iss provide charming spots of color. 

The entrance hall in the same house 
shows what can be done with a small 
space. At the left as one enters the front 
door is a door leading to a small study 
and at the right is the stairway. The 
only places for furniture are directly in 
front of the windows on either side of 
the front door and in the spaces flank- 
ing the doorway leading to the living 
room. Here two slender wrought iron 
plant stands painted black and gold have 
been used, and in front of each window 
is a small, lyre back chair, painted old 
white. 

(Continued on page 134) 


The space directly above 
the hall in the house de- 
signed by Edmund B, Gil- 
christ is occupied by a small 
boudoir. This has the ad- 
vantage of a wide bay 


House & Garden 


A color scheme of mauve 
and blue has been carried 
out in this small boudoir. 
The paper has a lattice de- 
sign of mauve leaves, and 
the curtains are blue taffeta 


The hall, which occupies the 
same space as the boudoir 
above, is made effective by 
hydrangea blue walls and 
linoleum in a smart black 
and white block design 
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The extra bedroom in this house has been 

furnished as a boy’s room. A nice con- 

trast to the light coffee colored walls are 

the red lacquer tones of the picture frames, 
chair and lamp 


The positions of the various pieces 
of furniture are indicated in the 
plan above. If another straight 
chair is desired it might stand in 
the space at the right of the bed 


A practical feature of the room is the 
built-in desk and shelves. These pro- 
vide a cabinet at the bottom for a 
radio outfit. The graceful small 
wicker chair is enameled lacquer red 
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hit, 
PRACTICAL nursery should 
contain nothing but absolute 
essentials for the child’s comfort 


and well being. This does not mean 
charm is to be sacrificed. Water- 
proof and sunfast glazed chintz 
was selected for the curtains and 
crib spread. For curtains and spread 
a plain gray blue chintz was chosen. 
The window seat is of a cretonne 
printed in two tones of blue with 
medallions print d in the same tones 
on a white ground of Aesop's 
] ables 

In keeping with the decided Eng- 
lish feeling of the house, repro- 
ductions of English or American 
antique furniture are selected. ‘The 
crib is an adaptation of a sleigh bed 
and is of wood heavily enameled. 
The dresser, butterfly table and 
Shaker chair are of maple. The 
small rocker with its rush seat 1s a 
reproduction of an old English 
farmhouse chair. 

Vhe walls and wood work are 


The plan of the nursery shows that no unnecessary 
furniture has been used to make the room difficult 
to decorate 


House & Garden 


painted a light gray. The built-in 
toy cabinet is painted gray with blue 
striping and handles matching the 
chintz. The window frame is 
painted to match the chintz. The 
closet should have built-in drawers 
and shelves. Space should be left 
between some of the shelves to allow 
for a wooden rod with coat hangers 
to hold the small coats and dresses. 
The inside of the closet should be 
painted gray with the edges of the 
shelves painted to match the chintz 
of the room. 

The floor is hardwood heavily 
varnished. The rug is a plain gray 
wide loom carpet. A double rug of 
denim can be placed on the floor 
when the child is playing. 

The bathroom is of the most 
approved and up-to-date type. How- 
ever, interest and color is intro- 
duced by means of the washable 
glazed chintz, window and shower 
curtains, the glass bottles and the 
vivid East Indian rug. 


The built-in toy closet is an imterestine and arcii- 


Furniture of the simplest form and washable was 


tecturally integral feature as well as the closet with selected. The glazed chint= curtains, window seat 


built-in drawers and shelves 


and bedspread give the necessary color 
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The problem of a narrow hall has been 
architecturally most satisfactorily solved. 
The arch at the foot of the stairway breaks 
the bleakness of the fundamental hall 
structure with resultant apparent spacious- 
ness and charm. The tiled flooring, the 
substitution of cord for stair rail and the 
star lantern are Italian in treatment, but 
in many English houses of the Tudor 
period, foreign ideas and furniture were 
being adapted and used with great success. 
Therefore, our Italian hallway is the neces- 
sary touch to make our English Tudor 
house a complete and perfect house of 
the period, 


(Continued on page 136) 


Reproduction of an old maple butterfly table and 


shaker chair with removable seat cor 


er of checked 


linen. These are practical and at the same time 


decorative 


= 


The tiled bathroom is made interest- The yellow cord used for stair rail, 
ing by the use of glazed chintz cur- the green and black checked lino- 
tains and a gaily embroidered white leum and the Italian star lantern 


Kashmir rug 


decorate this narrow hall 


The placing of this house 

to the best advantage on 

the land results in privacy 
and interest of setting 


Cretonne with small all- 

over pattern background 

and medallions printed on 

white, illustrating Aesop's 
Fables 
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LIGH I UL feature of the 


Spanish house di 


signed by John- 
son, Kaufmann & Coate is the wide, 
paved terrace overlooking the sunny 
patio. ‘This is used as an outdoor liv- 
ing room and is simply furnished with 


At 


wicker and wrought Iron preces, 


Outside 
unny 


This a 
pre es. 


patio, 


wroucht iron 


one end is a stairwav to a balcony on 
the second floor level, and at the other 
a short flight of steps leads to the 
paved paths of the patio. 

A group of iron furniture consist- 
table 
chairs occupies one end of the terrace. 


ing of a graceful and two 


the dining room is a broad terrace overlooking the 
simply 


Very gay is the effect produced by a 


furnished with wicker and 


row of colorful potted plants 


House & Garden 


4 broad patio with a terrace at 
one end makes a delightful out- 
door living room in the Spanish 
house designed by Johnson, Kauf- 


mann &F Coate 


At one 


group of interesting 


cane seat and back 


end of the terrace is a 
wrought 
iron furniture. The table has a 
marbleized top and the chair a 
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The plan at the right shows a con- 

venient arrangement of furniture in 

a bedroom absolutely square. The 

secretary and bureau on either side 

of the window balance the bed and 
night tables 


This chintz= copied from an 
old Portuguese design has 
wide blue and white stripes 
and flowers in brilliant red 


The table has a wrought iron base and an 
attractive marbleized top, while the chairs, 
in an unusually smart design, are a com- 
bination of iron and cane. An effective 
note here would be cushions covered in 
colored oilcloth. Over the table hangs a 
graceful, wrought iron wall bracket filled 
with trailing plants. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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A practical as well as decorative 
piece of furniture for a guest room 
is this graceful secretary bookcase. 
It, like the rest of the furniture, is a 
comb-nation of maple and mzhogany 


Gravish white plaster walls and a 

striking striped chintz in blue and 

ved contrast pleasingly with the 

mellow ‘ones of maple and ma- 

hogany. The curtains are plain blue 
glazed chintz 
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COLORFUL RUGS FROM THE ALPUJARRA 


These Native Products of Spanish-Arabian 


Art 


recent years collectors and 
lovers of art have evinced a growing 
ippreciation of things Spanish. Perhaps the 
yreater part of our emotion concerning 
Spanish art objects is due to the fact that 
while they are usually beautiful, they are 
ilways interesting, 

The intermingling of two races as 
totally different in customs, religion and 
temperament as were the Moors and the 
Spaniards could not fail to produce some- 
thing unusual, And when we look a little 
more deeply into the past centuries we find 
that the Egyptians, the Greeks, and the 
Romans left early but indelible marks upon 
the art of Spain; thus we have/the result in 
what is called the Hispano-Moresque, or 
Spanish- Arabian style. We find, too, that 
the Spaniards have enjoyed borrowing from 
their neighbors, the Italians, and that much 
of the Gothic traveled over the rocky 


_ heights of the Pyrenees and settled through- 


out Spain. We, today, speak of the products 
of these centuries of intermingling simply 
as “Spanish.” Whatever expression of this 
art we may be contemplating we find in it 
not only real beauty but an added elusive 
quality of temperament. 

Not the least engaging among the prod- 
ucts of Spanish-Arabian Art are the Alpu- 
jarra rugs, for these express in a direct way 


& 


cy 


ts an old Alpujarra rug, from 

the Metropolitan Museum, and to 

the right another, from the Persian 
Rue Manufactory 


Finding a 


CORDELIA B. FARADAY 


Once a home industry of Southern 
Spain, Alpujarra rugs are being 
woven agam im Granada, This 4s 
a workshop, a rug and a weaver 


H “ell - I Deser ved Favor 


the simplicity and the joyousness of a people 
who loved their homes, who loved the birds, 
the flowers, and the sunshine, and who 
loved to sing while they worked, and, per- 
haps, to dance a little in between their work, 
and who took pleasure in bright colors and 
in merry-making and in holidays. 

These rugs take their name from the 
Alpujarra district, which is in the south of 
Spain, in the province of Granada. The 
name Alpujarra is derived from a Moorish 
word meaning “the grass land,” and while 
this is a mountainous district its valleys are 
among the most fertile and beautiful in 
Spain, with many fruit trees and abundant 
streams. There are villages here and there 
throughout the valleys and here is the city 
of Jaen, long noted for the sumptuousness 
and exquisite quality of its woven fabrics. 

An Alpujarra rug has a rather rough, 
pebbly surface, formed by raised loops of 
wool. If we could see a piece of Brussels 
carpet very much magnified, thicker and 
coarser and heavier, we might think that it 
looked like an Alpujarra rug, except that 
the piece of carpet would lack the hand- 
made look. Our Colonial hook rugs also 
present somewhat the appearance of an 
Alpujarra, but these rugs, instead of being 
made as are the hook rugs, by pulling strips 

(Continued on page 108) 


An old Alpujarra, from the His- 

panic Society. Its colors include red, 

ivory, dark and light blue and yel- 
low, in characteristic desigits 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF 


This month the Little Portfolio is devoted to 
views of the apartment of Thomas Kennion in 
Florence, executed by Robert Carrere, archi- 
tect. The living room, of which a view 1s 


ITALIAN INTERIORS 


“or 


shown above, is remarkable for its wall decora- 
tions, some of them restored and some new. 
The furniture is largely made up of Italian 
pieces that reflect French and English influence 
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10 mouldings in relief in the 

t of hich light and shadow 
the overdoor and dado being 
his and the dining room are 
‘ of adapting a late Renaissance 


19th Century manner 


nment for the furniture 


Grisaille paimtings are on the walls and in the 
lunettes of the dining room, together with 
long landscape panels, The chairs are Adam- 
esque and painted white, the commode a Louts 
NVth piece and the chandelier Louis XVth. 
The nsolesque table with its octagonal mar- 


ble top ts an Italian piece of the 15th Century 
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AN APARTMENT IN 
FLORENCE 
BY 
AN AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT 
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LATE RENAISSANCE 
AS A BACKGROUND 
FOR 
19th CENTURY 
FURNITURE 


« 
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One of the bedrooms is done in the Chinese manner, 
a room austere in line but rich in color afforded : 

by the inlaid black lacquer and mother of pearl 
secretary, the porcelains and the beautiful old 
Chinese paintings and carved panels. This Chinese 
bedroom offers a relief to the more imposing 
atmosphere of the other rooms in the apartment 


In the long narrow gallery are found 18th ~, 
Century Italian walnut chairs with a red 3 
lacquer table between them. Beyond is a little 


blue and white Italian Louis XVth commode. 
The crystal chandelier is of Louis XVth origin. 
With these few pieces a narrow alleyway has 
been made into an unusually interesting passage 
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Albert A. Nichotas 


LOG 


CABINS 


AS 


This cabin in the Pennsylvania mountains is a splendid example 
of what fine beauty of form and texture can be obtained with 
well selected logs and skilful workmanship 


HOLIDAY 


HOUSES 


Primitive Form of Backwoods Architecture which 


Provides An Ideal Retreat from Too Much Civtlization 


HE log cabin is in many ways 

the ideal holiday house, It repre- 
sents a return to the primitive, a com- 
plete escape from everyday living. No 
number of conveniences can destroy its 
essential ruggedness or its frontier 
flavor. When it rises in the clearing 
trom which its tmbers have been taken 
it stands as an almost irresistible lure 
from sophistication, It is architecture 
gone back to nature, and it provides a 
way tor people to go there too —in 
comtort. 

A cabin can be built in a woodlot not 
far from the house, or at any distance 
from home in whatever sort of wilder- 
ness. The situation requires for its 
effectiveness but one thing, and that is 
an adequate supply of lumber in its 
natural state. “The wild charm of a log 
cabin depends upon a setting which will 
make a / Y house seem the only sensi- 
ble solution of a building problem. 

The appropriate place, then, for a 
log cabin is in the woods. No other site 


RALPH PATTISON 


will do. But aside from having the 
little building actually belong to its 


ties which should be provided. ‘These 
are: water, sunlight, and a view. With- 
out a spring or stream close at hand 
cabin life takes on great difficulties. A 
well would obviate the necessity ot 
running water, as would, of course, a 
piped supply. But these, particularly 
the latter, smack strongly of acute 
civilization, and might in time suggest 
still other and more modern conven- 
iences that in the end might change 
completely the original cabin character 
of the place. 

The matter of sunlight is apt to be 
slighted in the woods, but it is even 
more essential there than elsewhere. 


The cabin doors are made of roug/ 
pine slabs, weathered, with hinges 
and cleats of hawthorn. The axe- 
hewn cleats are fastened to the doors 
with pees made of hornbeam 
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Here is what might be called a rugged interior, but 
the craftsmanship is so marked and the treatment so 
sensitive that the effect is one of great beauty 


Aside from the cheerful- 
ness it brings it keeps the 
cabin dry and prevents the 
decay which would come 
with constant dampness in 
the roof and timber walls. 
In the same way there is a 
practical side to a view, for 
a cabin densely surrounded 
would not only lack wider 
horizons for the eye, but, 
without openings to catch 
the prevailing breezes, 
might find itself stifled on 
warm, windless days. 

The cabin shown here is 
a splendid example of what 
can be done in this primi- 
tive architecture. It has all 
the backwoods flavor to- 
gether with the refinement 
of line and detail which 
comes with a_ sense of 
beauty and careful work- 
manship. Both on the ex- 
terior and interior can be 
seen how fine an effect is 
possible when the logs in 
the walls are all straight 
and well matched for size. 
Here is a regularity that 
can never be monotonous, 
for two logs can never be 
perfectly alike. Each one 
has a somewhat different 
character—a different color 


Nicholas 


The porch posts, rails and rafters are of unpeeled 
Birch. Byron Barnes Horton, owner, Barnes, Penn- 
sylvania; Carl Gildersleeve, designer and builder 


and shape. 

The logs are of Silver 
Birch, unpeeled; and it 
would be difficult to find a 
tree whose bark presents 
more beautiful color and 
texture. They are lock- 
notched at the corners where 
they come together with a 
slight but effective uneven- 
ness in their lengths. ‘The 
spaces between the logs are 
chinked with cement in such 
a way that the effect is of a 
cleanly raked, deep joint. 
Thecomparatively even line 
of the logs separated by 
this narrow, inset line of 
almost white cement is 
extraordinarily decorative, 
both inside and out. 

Practically all the tim- 
ber used in the cabin is in 
its natural state or has been 
hewn out with an axe. The 
exception to these two primi- 
tive building methods is 
contained in the floors, 
roof, windows and door 
frames. The floors are of 
Carolina pine, matched and 
weather stained. The roof 
sheathing is of weather 
stained spruce boards cover- 
ed with red cedar shingles. 


(Continued on page 128) 
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CREATING OF ROCK GARDENS 


A Natural Outcropping of Rock is Unnecessary if a Foundation Can 
Be Provided with All the Subtle Characteristics of Nature 


HE rock garden is a translation from 

Nature, and it should follow faith- 
fully the spirit and methods of that great 
Original. Being essentially an imitation 
its success will be determined by the close- 
ness with which it clings to the ideas con- 
tained in its natural prototype. If all rock 
yardens were to be built on natural out- 
croppings of rock there would be no need 
to offer the above advice, but the popularity 
of this type of garden, 
vrowing year by year with 
yreater enthusiasm, cannot 
be confined to people whose 


sites are of such suitable 


character. They must be 
built more often than 
otherwise in places where 
few if any rocks exist. 
Rocks must be brought in 
from elsewhere, in 
place, and planted; all of 
this, when the garden is fin- 


ished, to have an air of 


The dessener found on 
thes sate a straight, rock 

less gravel embankment 
from five to six feet hich 
Clever arrangement of 
rock brought m has given 
the place a natural aspect 


RICHARD ROTHE 


having happened quite naturally. 
Therefore, the first thing to be done in 
designing a rock garden is to determine 
upon some natural scheme of rock arrange- 
ment. ‘This can be accomplished only by 
careful observation of rock formations. 
‘These formations are generally very defi- 
nite strata inclining with or against the 
slope of the ground. Boulders are usually 
an exception to this rule, as they are found 


in irregular outcroppings; so that a rock 
garden composed of boulders can be laid 
at random, though in a manner that will 
simulate the way in which .they lie natur- 
ally. After a definite scheme of stratifica- 
tion has been decided upon (and this will 
be determined by the kind of rocks used ), 
this scheme should be followed closely 
throughout the whole garden. When rocks 
are placed in the ground at varying angles 
they not only present a rest- 
less appearance but bear no 
resemblance whatever to 
the sort of thing found in 
Nature. 

It is wise always to use 
rocks of the largest size ob- 
tainable and at the same 
time convenient to handle. 
Rocks should be placed in 
the garden for permanence, 
and this is scarcely possible 
with small stones. There is 
(Continued on page 132) 


While simulating nature 
with fine authenticity, 
paths and steps have been 
woven into the scheme, 
Harrison J. Potts, Ger- 
mantown, Pa., owner; 


Richard Rothe, designer 
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With a few scattered rocks as a 
beginning this shady spot on the 
estate of Howard A. Loeb, at 
Elkins Park, Pa., has been trans- 
formed into a rock garden of 
unusual charm. The view be- 
low shows the artificial cave 
and artificial brook emerging 
from it 


Milli 


Three months after planting, 
the rock garden, shown below 
just after the rock work was 
finished, has developed into a 
beautiful bit of wild growth, 
flourishing with Ferns, Japanese 
Spurge, Spiraea and other shade 
loving plants. Richard Rothe, 
designer 
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Syucco combines well 
with other materials 
Brick or stone trim sug- 
vests solid walls behind 
the lastered surfaces, 
and conveys an unpre 
ion of sound building. 
i (Ore B. Post Son, 
arciatects 
Finely detailed wood 
‘rim and hn- 
hed stucco are found 
stucco combines with 
Greek and Roman mo- 
tifs in desien. H. T. 
Lindebere, architect 
; 
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THE STUCCOED 


WALL 


A Study of Past and Present Usages 


FREDERICK HOUSTON 


HE application of plaster, or what, in Italian fash- 

ion, we call “Stucco”, to the exterior surfaces of our 
house walls, is a building habit which comes down to us 
from the earliest of times. 

The Egyptians and the Greeks were skillful users of 
plaster, and with the Romans, its employment for both 
exterior and interior purposes reached a high develop- 
ment. In the wake of Roman civilization, in the Medi- 
terranean countries of Europe, this use seems indigenous 
today so that we think of stucco on masonry walls as 
peculiarly native to Greece, Italy, Southern France and 
Spain. 

Our remote forbears in Western Europe framed their 
huts of branches, and in the openings of this frame, wove 
a net work of flexible twigs. On this woven net work, 
known as wattle, mud was daubed, which when sun and 
air dried, afforded an approach to a wind tight shelter. 

In Northern France, in Germany, i in the Low Coun- 
tries, and in England, the “‘wattle and daub” developed 
in Medieval times into that rarely beautiful form of wood 
construction, which we call “Half-Timber”. The wood 
frame became an ordered structure, well braced and built 
of face-hewn timbers, tongued and pinned together. Then 


(Continued on page 130) 
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Tebbs & Knell 


The architecture of the house, apart from the 

exterior treatment in a gray-toned stucco, is 

reminiscent of the manner of the Philadelphia 
farmhouse type 


The principal wing 
forming the entrance 
angle has at its end, on 
the second floor, a wide 
Palladian window that 
promises an effective 
room within, There is 
a comfortable closeness 
of levels between the 
first floor and the 
ground 


The living room is a 
space of plain wall sur- 
faces simply treated, 
with furniture chosen 
for its suitability of 
scale and character. T. 
Brooks Price, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., owner; 
Dennison & Hirons, 
architects 
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A HOUSE THAT HUGS 


A HILLTOP 


Charles L. Wren, Owner 
South Norwalk, Conn. 


FRANK J. FORSTER » Architect 


At the opposite end of the living room from 
the combination door and casement stands 
| this sturdy fireplace with its exposed stone 
chimney 
| 
The living room, rough plastered, « ide ~ 
boarded, and lighted by great casements, 
ic in itself the main body of the house / 
and indicates the le form of this ; 
low, delightful building 
Ponce 
Reem, 
- ~ Hare 
bes 
Love The living accommodations of the 
house are confined to a single floor: 
N or beesocsrtittcce in one wing the bedrooms, in the 
— al. other the service, with the living 
4 room section making the separation. 
| The entrance is cleverly handled to 
avoid coming directly into the living 
Te teaee al room 
— 


: 
4 


The werrace above lies 
at one end of the living 
room and is reached 
from inside by a door 
placed at one side of 
the window opening 


Gillies 


The view above shows how well the 

house has been set into its hilltop 

site, with low eaves, sharp gables, 

and long roof lines closely moulded 
to the contour of the ground 


Below can be seen how the walls of 

the house rise from the ground in 

the stone of the site, making the 

building seem almost an integral 
part of its setting 


The entrance doorway, 
in its secluded situa- 
tion, is marked by a 
curve in the eave line 
and a simple facing of 
Zray stucco and timber 
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OME TERS 


Each Assists in the Conduct of the House 


When It Is Intelligently Set to Work 


HERE is always something terror 

striking in the action of a fuse—when 
it “blows out”. There is no reason for 
terror. [here is actually no “blowing out’. 
Nothing more violent occurs than the melt- 
ing of a metal wire. 

Electricity flows in a circle or complete 
circuit. For example, if you stood on the 
third rail of the railroad you would perish 
because, as you stepped on it, a complete 
circuit through the earth is formed, and 
electricity flowing through you and through 
the rail and through the earth would kill 
you. Yet the bird descending from the air 
and lighting on the third rail is safe. Why? 
Because it has not touched the earth to form 
a circuit! 

Now in the case of you and the third rail 

the electricity would burn you up and you 
would melt even as a fuse melts. 

So the fuse is the connection and pre- 
meditated weak spot in the electric wiring 
(the wires to and from the 
) and when the electricity 


oft your house 
power house 
you are “pulling” approaches danger point, 
the circuit’s weak spot or piece of low fus- 
ing metal melts and warns you to “go easy.” 
All that is necessary for you to do is to un- 
screw the fuse which looks blackened (if it 
is this type) and screw in another, There is 
nothing to get “scared” of, and nothing to 
“stop the works” or clog your day, if you 
have a new fuse on hand. 

Anything that overburdens the electric 
circuit will melt the fuse. If you use too 
many devices on one circuit, or if, by 
chance, a piece of metal comes in contact 
with the “temperamental” part of your 
incandescent lamp. 

Now a word on the more intelligent 
knowledge of your circuit. 


OUR fuses are geared to take care of 
a certain rate of electric current flow. 
This is called “ampere’’. ‘The ampere is the 
rate of flow per second; voltage is the pres- 
sure of the current; the amount of work a 
given number of amperes will do at a 
certain voltage or pressure is called a watt 
and a watt isa fraction of horse power. 
So if the circuit begins to draw from the 
wires more amperage than that for which 
it is constructed, the fuse burns out first— 
to save the wires burning out in some part 
of your house. Never was a fuel or light- 
ing system safer than electricity, because of 
this very marvelous watchman—the fuse— 
which warns you to take notice and treat 
your electric system with honor and respect. 
In every article we write on electricity 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


we always reiterate: treat electricity as you 
would a friend—never impose upon its 
vreat good nature. 

kor your own information, con these 
definitions: 


Volt Pressure 
(as with water, which has 2 
pounds pressure to the square 
inch) 


A mpere Rate of flow per second 
(as with water—which runs 
100 feet a second, etc. ) 

W att Fractions of horse power 


(as an engine has capacity of 
4 horse power ) 
K slowatt 
(1000 watts) 
Ohms Resistance 
(as water resists the sides of 
a pipe so electricity resists its 


1-1/3 horse power 


wires, and wires are made to 
take care of others—or resis- 
tznces. ) 


Read what ampere number is on your 
fuse, and the watt number on your devices. 
Read and heed and you'll not need to re- 
tuse very often. 

When you use your lamp socket and not 
the convenience outlet for any heating de- 
vice—(and it were well to include all de- 
vices) never turn off the current from the 
lamp socket. Turning off the current at the 
lamp socket usually “short circuits” and 
you get the so-called “blow-out” or what 
we call the melted fuse. This happens be- 
cause, even though the circuit has the capa- 
city of 660 watts and 15 amperes, the little 
switch cannot “erase” all the current that a 
heating device takes, for it is only made to 
turn off the lamp which is rarely geared for 
more than one hundred watts and can only 


at best turn off two hundred and fifty watts. 


You see, the heating device takes five hun- 
dred and fifty usually and when you try to 
stem five hundred and fifty watts with 2 
thing not able to do it—it is like stemming 
a river flow with a dam made for a brook! 


HY the egg cannot be boiled “to 

taste,” why it seems that clocks sus- 
pend sane action during egg boiling time, 
we know not, but so it appears. 

Of course, one reason is that the boiling 
time is taken from the time the egg touches 
cold water, when the time should be com- 
puted from the time the egg is put into 
boiling water, if boiling you want. 

To obviate guesswork in cooking eggs 
there are various little devices to assure 
success and popularity with your family 
and guests. None of these seems to cost 


more than 75c and they work, if you work 
them! 

‘To be modern in this particular, then, 
you must get one of these timers which are 
but simple modifications of the ancient 
hour glass. ‘To be sure, there are more 
complicated timers on the market for the 
hotel or large boarding house, but these 
litele hour glasses fill the bill nicely as 
storm dispellers, for there need be no cloud 
gatherings at the breakfast table if one of 
them be used. 

One of these little timers is an hour 
glass which takes three minutes to empty 
one of its cones of sand into the other. 
This type comes for the three, and the four 
and the three and one-half minute egg. 
If you want a six minute egg you can 
empty it twice! These cost about 30 cents 
apiece. Not much for family peace, is it? 

Another type costs but 75 cents. ‘This 
is a little sand glass too, but it is attached to 
a background marked: Soft-boiled, medium 
boiled and hard boiled. So when the sand 
reaches the soft-boiled line, on the gauge 
background, the egg is soft-boiled, and so, 
up through the grades. 


HIS we think is a bit perilous because 

people’s ideas of softness and hardness 
have been the thing not only to bring 
on domestic, but international] troubles! 
Therefore we would suggest that you get 
the egg timer which is truly “hardboiled,” 
permitting of no error if you use it in- 
telligently. ‘This little device is also the 
sand glass type, set against a background, 
marked as to the number of minutes. 
When the sand gets even with the two 
minute line, then the egg has boiled two 
minutes; with the three minute line it has 
boiled three and so it goes. ‘There is very 
little chance here to go very far astray. 

Of course, in the larger timers there is 
a gauge and you set it for the number of 
minutes and the process of cooking ceases 
automatically. However, they are not 
meant for domestic use, are too expensive 
and quite unnecessary. In fact, in the 
private house the little devices outlined 
above would be unnecessary, if for some 
reason the cook didn’t suspend her judg- 
ment when she cooked eggs and lose stock 
in the clock. It’s all very queer! 

You can gain assurance too in the cook- 
ing of other things. Have you ever stopped 
to think of the fact that you need not guess 
at whether your syrups are dense enough 
when you cook syrups for conserves, can- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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3001. A charming 
lamp for a child’s 
room is cream colored 
Italian pottery with 
a parchment shad 
decorated witha 
colored flower print. 


3002, This decorative 
small wooden clock is 
painted white with 
flower decorations in 
color. 6 inches high 
and 4% inches wide. 
It may be purchased 
for $3.50 


15 inches high, $16.50 


All the articles on this page are for a child’s room. 3003. 


Above is a fine copy of an early American maple secretary. 
feet high, $125.50. 3004. The maple ladder-back 
chair has a rush seat, $40.50, 39 inches high : 
P-A E S§S 
O & 
ry 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Below. 3008. Small glass lamp with flowered paper shade, = 
$11.18. 3009. Child’s desk set in red or blue leather, : 
$5.25. 3010. Colored print of Peter Pan statue framed in & 
blue and gold, $6.25, 16x12 inches. 3011, Italian pitcher, & . 
$2.25 


3006. A graceful, hanging 
bookshelf comes ii mahogany 


3005. This comfortable small 


overstuffed chair is covered 
in flowered glazed chintz that or walnut finish for $20.50, : 
is washable and sunfast. Painted $23. 17 inches high 
$30.50. Back 26 inches high and 15 inches wide 
3007. A delightful pillow i 
for a litle girls room i 
covered in Red Ridinz 3012. This Della Robbia ° = 
Hood linen in soft colors plaque in old blue and . 
and edged with scalloped soft vellows would be 
frills of glazed chintz. charming in a nursery, 8 
$15.50 inches in diameter, $5.25 
Dana B. Merrill 
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301? The small wicker 
suit case above holds a 
doll’s biue and white tea 
set, knives, forks and odd 
dishes filled with delect- 
abie themes to eat lt is 
10 inches long and priced 


at 


the articles om these pages 
may be purchased through th 


House ZS Garden Shopping 


Sere , 19 West 44th. Street, 
New York City 1 sligi 
Cree charge included in t 

price page for direx 


fioms for purchasing 


Dena B. Merrill 
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94 For DIRECTIONS 
FOR PURCHASING GIFTS 


3017. For the doll’s Mon- 
day morning comes an un- 
usually complete wash set, 
consisting of a tub, board, 
wringer, basket, clothes 
dryer, pins, folding iron- 
ing board and small iron, 


$3.75 


TOYS 
FOR A 


LITTLE GIRL 


3018. This is not a picture 
book but a complete moving 
picture contained in a book. 
It is easily operated by simply 
turning a crank, There are 
three different pictures, $2.25 


3020. A doll’s wardrobe 
trunk, an exact copy of « 
grown up one, is covered 
in brown leatherette with 
brass trimmings. 18 inches 
high, $6.75. 3021. The 
unbreakable doll, 18 inches 
tall, is fully dressed and 


says “mama”. $5.25 


3022. At the left is a tiny 
cedar Hope Chest for a 
doll. It contains blanket:, 
sheets, towels, napkins, a 
table cloth and set of 
doilies. It is 4% inches 
high and may be purchased 
for $4.75 
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LCD LR VE CE 


boat house 10 inches 
square, together with 
a 
7 inches long and a 
barge, may be had 


DIRECTIONS FOR PUR- 
CHASING GIFTS WILL 
BE 


1924 


3023. At the right is a wooden 


garage 14 inches wide, 
gray with a red roof, It holds 
tavo mechanical cars which meas- 
ure about 8 inches long, 
complete 


painted 


3025. Skyscrapers and buildings 

of all kinds may be constructed 

with these tin building parts. A 

set for a building of this size, 
18 inches high, is $5.25 


UCTION BOK 


— 

3028. All the parts § 

and directions for | 

constructing tin 


mechanical tug 


for $2.75 


FOUND ON PAGE 
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PRESENTS THAT 
WILL 


PLEASE A BOY 


3027. Quite as é ficient 
as a machine of much 
vaster dimensions is this 
ditch digger made of 
heavy metal painted 
gray and black, 18 inches 

high, $10.50 


3024, This valiant regiment of 
wooden solders may be purchased 
for $11. There are pat cavalry, 
eighteen infantry and sixteen in 
the band. Set up in this forma- 
tion it measures 35 inches long 


3026. The object of this game 

is to shoot the celluloid balls out 

of the holders when the wheel is 

in motion, Target 12 inches high, 
$2.25 


} 3029. The box above 

contains the parts, 
plans, materials and 
necessary 
tools for construct- 
ing a practical radio 
outfit, It may 
purchased for $5.25 


all the 


ger cars, 
with track, 
tunnel, gate 


4 
4 


he 


3030. A mechanical 
train consisting of a 
locomotive, tender, 
baggage and passen- 
together 
station, 


and 


signal is $7.20 


8s 


4 


7031. An unusual and 
lorful scrap basket fora 
lined with 
iper and de 
rated with an interesting 


colored print, 37,7 


room 


heured 


charming repro- 
luction of an old tinsel 
black elass 
painted Vase and tinsel 
ylors. 18 


framed 


flowers in brilliant 


3036. This small, overstuffed 
chair is unusually comfortable. 
ln muslin, $65.50, 3037 
Cowered in mercertzed satin m 


any color, $78.50 


1038. Bookshelf im mahogany 
or walnut finish, $35.50, 33x29 
Glass bowl, ame- 
thyst, amber or green, $5.25 


mches, 3 


4 
= 


3033. A practical lamp for a living room 

or library is gray crackle pottery. The shale 

is pleated silver or gold figured paper. 
20 inches high, $28.98 complete 


GIFTS FOR THE 


LIVING ROOM 


House 


3032. There is nothing 

more lovely for flowers 

than a slender pitcher. 

This pale green Venetian 

glass one is 11 inches 
high, $7.25 


3035. Graceful brass and- 

irons for a small fireplace 

have delicate urn shaped tops. 

They are 17 inches high and 

may be purchased for $16.50 
the pair 


Garden 


3040. Above. In front of the 
fire it serves as a screen. With 
the tray down it becomes a con- 
venient small coffee table. Burl 
walnut, 24 inches wide, $50.50 


Directions for purchas- 
ing gifts will be found 
on page 94. Kindly 


order by number 
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3041. A charming mirror 


for a dressing table has a 
painted Victorian decora- 


tion at the top and a dull 

gilt frame. 39 x 17 inches, 

$45.50. 3042. The slender 

glass lamps have pleated 

glazed chintz shades in pink, 

vellow or rose. $24.50 each, 
12 inches high 


3043, This quaint old 
pharmacy jar with a 
colorful flower decora- 
tion might be used for 
bath salts. inches 
high, $10.50 


3046. These small urns filled with flowers 

would be effective on a mantelpiece in a 

bedroom or small morning room. They are 

6 inches high and deep cream color. The 
price is $10.50 the pair 


3048. Above is an unusually attractive hand quilted throw for a chaise 

longue, filled with lamb’s wool. It is made to order in any color taffeta 

for $35.50. 3049. In satin, $33. 3050. In the best grade sateen it is 
$19. 50 x72 inches. When ordering kindly enclose sample of color 
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A WOMAN 
3044. A practical small 
clock for a bedroom ha; 
an inlaid mahogany case 
and an etched gold dial. : 
6 inches high, $73 
3045. Amber glass 
hand blocked paper 
shade to harmon- 3047. Ina bedroom nothing is so charming 
ize, 18 inches high, in the way of pictures as old, colored 
$22.50 flower prints. The one above has a narrow 
frame painted in one of the tones of thé 
flowers. $7.50, 14 x 12 inches 
3051. Much of the charm of breakfasting in bed is due to a + 
perfectly appointed tray. The breakfast tray cover and napkin uh 
above are of fine linen decorated with mosaic work, delicate ‘ 
embroidery and hemstitching, The set is $8.25 it 
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Old map framed in lacquer red, 
Colonial eieht day clock, 
mahotarny finish case, decorated dial, 
Brass candlesticks, 11 inches 
high, $8 a pat 


FOR A 
MAN’S 
RO OM 


Thi com 
modious silwer flash 
holds a quart and 
compariment 


ut the top for four 


Grreen CAmesé 
makes a practical and effec- : 
tobacco jar. 9 inche WOVENA 
$5.25 
. Wrought ton lamp 
th Italian paper shade, 
mehes Ingh, $3 
Ol 2 ne print m lor, 
ty ed an black and fold 
Pewter ink- 


ltalian pottery vase, $5 


Deana B. Merrill 
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3055, At the left is a smart Chinese brass 

cigarette box, 4 inches long. It may be 

purchased for $3.75. 3056. The set of 
four brass ash trays is priced at $2 


3058. A heavy glass 

decanter co pied 

from an old Eng- 

lish design is $7.25. 

3059. Glasses to 

match, $16.50 a 
dozen 


3060. A sturdy small table to 
place beside a chair or sofa is 
walnut in antique finish. 21 
inches high, top, 19 x 11 inches. 
$20.50 


3066. A hunting print in 

: vivid tones decorates this scrap 

§ basket which is covered in 

glazed chintz and lined with 
flowered paper, $18.50 


Directions for purchasing gifts 
may be found on page 94. Kind- 
ly order by number 
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3067. A Directoire lamp 
painted any color, with a 
decorated and gilded base, has 
a drum shaped shade to match, 


ornamented with a colored 


3068. A smart Empire lamp 
for a living room or library 
has a marbleized wooden base, 
dark green or red, and a 
parchment shade to match, 26 


print. 20 inches high, $33.50 inches high, $80.50 
3069 Right. Pottery i 
lamp in red, blue or i 


green with figured pa- 
per shade in red or yel- 
low with contrasting 


binding. 18 inches high, , 
$24.98 
3070. The lamp above was 3 ie T his amusing lamp 
originally a Chinese rice wine mac Pad Slass pinch bottle 
jar. It is dark brown with woul. = to 
a pleated yellow paper shade room. The shade is | gared 
edged with fringed taffeta. paper 
13 inches high $17 complete. 15 inches high s 
KIGHT GOOD 
LAMPS 
( 
+ 
‘ 
3072. The silk-lined dotted 3073, Desk lamp made of 
Swiss shade on the glass bed- two gilded Chinese figures on 
room lamp above comes in a lacquer red base and deco- 
various colors, $11 complete. rated re d parchme nt shade. 14 
16 inches high inches high, $35.50 
3074. This graceful pottery 
purchasing House & Garden's P : chif on shade to match, 
Christmas Gifts inches high, $14.98 
Dana B. Merrill 
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a ma room comes a smart 3076. Brass box 4 inches long, $9.25. 3077 
len match and cigarette box h a painted The amusing brass giraffe, 5 inches high, 
design a bine ro f 5 the set 


stamps out the dyimg end of a cigarette, $4 


This ol i, leather overed 
makes 


hook 
rette box for a living room or 
library. Inside is a compartment 


an attractive cita- 


— ‘ 
The haped box above 
j 
cred f iper Ve mhbhle le 
led gold inches lone, $2 


; { charming box for a woman's 

room is cardboard with painted decorations 

and a Godey fashion print, 17 inches long, 
$6. 


lined with marbleized paper, $3 


308 The round box be- 
low is covered in striped 


blue and silver paper and 


ty decorated with colored 
prints. 6 inches high, $5.25 
4 
j 


2086. This decorative Venetian lacquer box 


lors might be used for candy, ciga- 


on a dressing table. 7 inches long, 


3080. Unusual boxes for a child’s room 
are of opaque turquoise blue glass. Acorit, 


7 inches long, $3.75, 3081. Artichoke ,$3.75 


3084. The French cigarette box above ts 

painted yellow, with a colored Directoire 

print on the cover. It sells for $6.75. § 
inches long 


3085. A Florentine brown leather cigarette 
box with hand tooling in gold is lined with 
cedar. It measures 4 x 4 inches and is priced 


at $5.25 
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Of Irish silver re- 
production in deli- 
cate design. 3089. 
Bon bon dish, 5% 
inches wide, $20.50. 
3090. Bowl, 3 inches 
high, 5% wide, 
$23.50 


3093. Much of the 
charm of this table 
is due to the mirror 
wases, fan-shaped 
on a black stand. 
11 inches wide, 10 
inches high, $50.50 
each 


dozen 


Heavy amber or sapphire blue 
glasses. Reading from left toright: 
3094, $35.50. 3095. 


3096. $30.50. 3097. 


$35.50. 
$27.50 a 


3098. A plated silver tray, an ex- 
cellent reproduction of an 
Sheffield design, is 15 inches long 

and 6% wide. $16.75 


old 


3087. A graceful cream pottery urn, with an 
openwork design, is $7.75. 3088. Cream pottery 
comport with cupid base, $14.50. 6 inches high 


FOR ste DINING ROOM 


The sugar bowl and 
cream pitcher above 
are of colorful Ital- 
ian pottery. 3091. 
Bowl, $2.25. 3092: 
Pitcher 4% inches 
high, $2.25 


3099. The delicate 
wrought iron can- 
delabra on the table 
at the left have 
amethyst and crystal 
drops. 20 inches 
high. $50.50 each 


This graceful silver after dinner 
coffee set, is priced as follows— 
3100. Coffee pot, $36.50. 3101. 
$12.50. 3102, Sugar, 


$12.50 


order gifts by 


number. Directions for 


purchasing will be found 


on page 94 
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| t'NDAY MONDAY TURSDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
! All the Hyacinthe 4. All tender 4 All new 5s. Trees that 6. Low spots 
‘Tir adu various types Chinese sacred evergreens plantings are subject to in walks and 
th { for paper that require should be heavy scale insects of drives that are 
. j winter bloom white narcis rotecting ily mulched various kinds invariably wet 
7" | may be foreed | cus Soleil d'Or should be at with manure should be should be 
uu ” | mn the green | ete nay now tended to at This not only sprayed with raised to shed 
’ snow. It be forced in | nee. Pine serves to pro- one of the sol water; or if 
t the » 7 to bring bowls of water | boughs, corn tect the plants uble oil mix the earth is 
j j Ihe inte for the hous |} stalks and by reducing tures. Fruit taken out and 
r j heat in Place the | ther coarse the penetra trees of all the roadbed 
meg nall quant bulbe in the material can tion of the kinds, roses, filled with cin 
a m to cellar for be used to pre frost, but in- evonymus, and ders it will 
- keep a contin sbout two vent sun scald creases the fer all semooth- help to make 
EDWARD if supp weeks after Manure mul tility and pro barked trees them dry and 
, f bl some planting #0 as ches are best ductiveness of are suscep- passable in 
FITZGERALD 
ming along to form roots for the soi the soil as well tible ' vad weather. 
| 
Deo not 8 (srape canes 9 if cold 10 All the | 11 Frames | 12. Asbestos | 13. Do not 
neglect to pro can be cleaned weather pre garden tools | in which semi- | torches, or | Scrape the 
ide for th up and pruned vaile it is well and imple hardy plants torches made bark on trees 
frienel (the st an time t look over ments should are being win of burlap and to destroy in 
garden ur now It wa the vegetable be thoroughly tered, or soaked in sect pests—itis 
bird heeding | « | ractice trenches to cleaned, coated frames that | kerosene to impossible to 
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laced where | he loose bark the frost ia not oil and put growing me flammable, crevices where 
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react j ate i « i strong roots Plenty that are in kind of cover the trees and | Many cases the 
i Sue tied ¢t soap insecti of leaves piled need of repair ing. Loose destroy win- | tree is injured 
| the branches de of spray on top is the should be at hay may be | tering over by removing 
| in attractive te her vith an best protec tended to now used, but the nests of cater- the green 
several epe | oil spray to de tion for the while outdoor | best covering pillars and outer bark. “\y “OSTER- ; ) 
Rev } \RKWRIGH! es stroy larvae winter work is slack is jute mats other pests. Use stiff brush Rev.R. Fos TER-MELLIOR 
4 famous hebridiaer of The author of the Book 
of the Rose 
Sweet Peas t4. Look ' 15. Rhubarb 16 Necta- | 17. Success 18 Plants | 19 Melon 20. At this 
the tender ma be forced rines peaches | sional sowimgs that are grow | frames, tomato season of the 
| bra bt het af m the ellar and grapes | f those crops ing in benches, | trellises, gar- | year it is nec 
} onl red for the w attic of th which are | in the green such as carna den seats and | essary to fer- - 
. 7 | winter has | dwelling b forced under | house that re tions, roses, other wooden | tilize indoor a " 
lahtia planting good glass should be | quire it, such antirrhinum, garden mate | cucumbers and 
. nha gladicl | sized clumps pruned and | as lettuce etce., should be nal should be tomatoes to 
re will in barrele of cleaned by | beans, cauli mulched wit) painted. Use | assure fruit 
iret fewt re boxes and washing them | flower, spin cow manure good paint, | Collect the 
them, whil lacing them with strong wh and rad or soil made of | and where nec- | pollen in a 
too much he beside the fur insecticides. | ishes, shoukt ; equal parts of essary apply | spoon and dis 
yiatur nace or chim Remove some | be made. Rhu | top sell and two coats. This tribute it to 
will etart them ney The soil of the top soil | barb and en } we ll-rotted | is considerably the other blos 
| into growth te | should be kept afterward and dive may be | manure with a . 2 heaper than | soms with a ; 
fore planting moderately | replace it with Started under little bone | constant re- camel's-hair 4 
time returns | mole fresh earth the benches meal added |} newals. brush. ; 
| 1. Boxwood 22. The foli a3. Chicory 24 Ferns, 25 This is 26 Poor 27. The value 
| must be pre we of house is one of the paimes and the time to lawns should of the land 
| tected, ele it plants must be | best winter other house | plan and even be top-dressed, scaping de 
| is very apt to kept free of in salad plants plants should | install some using a com | partments 
winter-kill sects Spong It can be forced be top-dressed sort of irrigat | post made of | maintained by 
Burlay ers, | ing the leaves in any ordi occasionally ing system in | screened top | the big nur- 
| cornataltks, | th a soap nary cellar by with some of | your garden. | soil with about sery men 
pine boughe or olution te planting the the concen | Don't wait un | 20 per cent should not be 
any material which a good roots in boxes trated plant til summer for bone meal and overlooked 
that will keep tobacco ex ind keeping foods sold for dry weather is wood ashes They are pre- 
out the sun tract has been them dar the purpose just as sure as added. This pared to plan 
| but admit air vided will de They can ale Keep the sur taxes and you may be applied all sorts o 
| may he waed stroy white be grown out tace of the soil had best be to the lawn plantings for & 
| for this vur- eale, red api side in trenches loosened so ready for it liberally now, you and sub- " 
rome Apply it der, mealy bue filled with hot that no green wellin advance with some mit figures of 
R M R 7 how andl green fly manure scum forms of its arrival | grass seed. costs, etc 
ev. J. Berxevey = Rev. J. H. PemBerton 
in authority on fun ene a0 write 
Fruit 9 Mush 40. The plant st. Vegeta A well known writer on 
gous plants trees, and es rooms may be ing of decidu. | bles of all This Calendar of the gardener’s labors the Rose 
small grown im any ous trees and kinds that arc 
hold be rdinary cel shrubs may be stored in cel is designed as a reminder for undertak- 
from lar the im continued just lars should be 
rabbite portant point as long as the looked over ing all his tasks im Season Though ul 
ther ro m fresh stable weather per with the pur is planned for an ave rage season in the 
droppings for mits Mulch pose of remov- - 
tar paper the bed. Don't ing heavily ing any de Middle States its suggestions should fit 
. ape 1 let them ever immediately cayed tubers the whole country if it be remembered 
‘ und th get really dry after planting there may be , 
’ from the Use new cul will prevent \ few bad ones that for every hundred miles north or 
umd ¢ " ture spawn, th *netra- will m cause . 
he of as it is more if south gard n operations will be retarded 
se is uff egrtain than it should come damage to the or advanced from five to seven davs 
the old kind soon rest : 
Seven of the men shown here are, or were. tinian abbot, a famous experimenter in heredity. 
‘ English preachers. One, Earl W. Benbow, is All have to their credit some notable achieve- 
a Presbyterian minister in Grundy Center, ment in horticulture, which suggests an avoca- 
lowa. Gregor Mendel was an Austrian Augus- tion, for a churchman, more ideal than any other 
Rev, WILLIAM WILKS Rev. W. BenBow 
The originator of the An enthusiastic Rose 
Shirley Poppy propagandist 
| 
| 
Rev. Joseru > 
FATHER MENDEL 
sof 
{ bulb enthusiast and Whose Theory has an 
garden writer important horticultural 
application 
Rev. F. Pacre-Roserts 
A A noted Rose grower 
and fancier 
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A FUSSY PACKAGE— 
Nuts and nut combinations 
in chocolate. 


CHOCOLATE COVERED 
FRUITS AND NUTS— 
A luxury package. 


SALMAGUNDI—A new 
assortment of chocolates 
im artistic metal box. 


ald friend says 
erry Christmas 


A favorite Christmas gift—the Sampler. 
Now furnished in a bright holiday wrap with the greeting 
“Merry Christmas” and the story of the Yule-tide festival done 
in cross-stitch. The Sampler, made up of assortments of ten 
favorite kinds of Whitman’s chocolates and confections, is the package 
that just suits the taste of nearly everybody. 

Select a Sampler, a Merry Christmas Sampler, for those people on 
your list that would enjoy one, and a fair part of your Christmas 
shopping will be done. Whether you give a five pound, or a seventeen 
ounce Sampler, or an in-between size, your gift will be appreciated. 

There’s a Whitman package that gratifies every candy taste, and 
everyone wants the candy they personally like at Christmas time. 
Place your Christmas candy order with the Whitman agent who serves 
your neighborhood—usually the leading drug store. He gets his candy 
direct from Whitman’s. Examine the varied line of useful and beau- 
tiful boxes and baskets for holiday gifts of Whitman’s. 

To make easy the choice of candy that suits, write us for the 
illustrated booklet “On Choosing Chocolates.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


New York Chicago San Francisco 


THE SAMPLER—Choco- 

lates and confections in 

America’s most famous 
candy package. 


NUTS CHOCOLATE 
COVERED—Whole nut 
meats, heavily coated. 


PLEASURE ISLAND— 

Chocolates in a package 

suggestive of romance and 
adventure. 


OLD TIME FAVORITES— 
A thoughtful gift to recall 
Auld Lang Syne. 


WONDERBOX Selected 
barley sugar shapes and plain 
chocolate for children. 


CHOCOLATES - 
Famous since 1842. 
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“The ( Nd-fash ioned Room 


There is a quaintness and charm about the 


old-fashioned room which is quite irresistible. 
Always homelike and restful, it has an in- 


dividuality of which one never wearies. 


Genuine Mahogany furniture is, of course, 
the very essence of the old-fashioned room; 
for new or old, if the furniture is of proper 
design and finish, the mellowness of Ma- 
hogany invariably creates that alluring at- 


mosphere of by-gone days. 


Several woods, which are not Mahogany, are 
now being sold as Mahogany under mislead- 
ing trade names. Furniture made of these 


woods should not be accepted as Mahogany. 


Insist that the bill vou receive for Mahogany 
furniture or interior woodwork contains the 
statement 


GUARANTEED GENUINE MAHOGANY 


A Postal request will bring 
our Books 


“HISTORIC MAHOGANY” 
“STATELY MAHOGCANT™ 


interesting 
complimentat y 


instructive 


MALIOGANY ASSOCIATION, 
New York 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
of MAHOGANY PRODUCERS 


1143 Broadway 


House & Garden 


Rules for Purchasing House & Garden’s 


Christmas Gifts 


HIS service is maintained for the 

convenience of our readers. Any 
article illustrated with price which is 
not available locally may be purchased 
through House & GARDEN. Orders 
are not accepted for articles which are 
not priced, but the name and the ad- 
dress of the shop will be furnished for 
both priced and unpriced merchandise 
when the request is accompanied by a 
stamped and addressed envelope. Arti- 
cles not illustrated may be ordered and 
are personally chosen by our staff of 
trained shoppers. For this service 
there is a charge of 25 cents on arti- 
cles costing less than $10.00 and 50 
cents on those costing $10.00 or more. 
This fee covers incidental expenses and 
also postage on small packages. 

Please observe the following rules 
in sending an order, 

1. Write plainly—lt is advisable to 
print your name and address. When 
ordering articles to be sent to another 
person, give your own address and 
If the article 
is too heavy for parcel post remit 
sufficient for expressage as it will 
otherwise be sent collect. 


that of the consignee. 


2. Remittances—As a_ purchasing 
agent, the House & Garden Shopping 
Service cannot send articles C, O. D., 
carry charge accounts, or charge pur- 
chases to individual accounts at the 
shops. Send money order, certified 
cheque or cheque on a New York bank 
to cover the price of articles ordered. 
If the price is not known be sure to 
send sufficient as any balance will be 
refunded. Remittances should be made 
payable to House & Garden Shopping 
Service. 

3. Deliveries—The price quoted in 
the magazine includes a very small 
service charge for postage and _ inci- 
dentals. Articles too heavy to go by 
parcel post are sent express collect. 
Some shops charge extra for crating 
goods such as glass, furniture, etc., 
and in such case the customer will be 


FUSES 


notified of the charge after the order 
is filled. 

4. Be explicit in ordering—Give 
any measurements, colors, etc., and 
whenever possible give a _ second 
choice. 

5. When ordering an article illus- 
trated in the magazine—Give the date 
of the issue and the page upon which 
the article is mentioned or pictured. 
In the case of the Christmas issue give 
the number of the gift. 

6. Discretionary orders—We will 
be pleased to shop for articles not 
illustrated in the magazine and main- 
tain a staff of expert shoppers for 
that purpose. Please explain as care- 
fully as possible the type of article 
desired and the approximate amount 
you wish to spend, but rely to a reason- 
able extent upon the shopper’s dis- 
cretion. 

7. Articles not returnable—Articles 
made to order and cut lengths of 
material are not returnable. Other 
articles, if for valid reasons unsatis- 
factory, may be returned for credit or 
exchange.’ In exceptional cases when 
an article is not exchangeable, the 
customer will be notified before the 
actual purchase is made. 

8. Returned articles—Small articles 
for exchange or refund should be 
sent to the House & Garden Shopping 
Service, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Heavy goods should be 
sent direct to the shop, express prepaid 
and notice of shipment sent to us. 

9. Samples—We cannot send sam- 
ples but will suggest names of shops 
upon request when accompanied by 
self addressed and stamped envelope. 

10. Inquiries—Readers making in- 
quiries should always enclose a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope. 

11. Telegrams—It is sometimes 
necessary to communicate by tele- 
graph. When it is obviously to the 
sole interest of the purchaser, the 
telegrams are sent collect. 


AND THERMOMETERS 


(Continued from page 82) 


dies and the like? Did you know that 
you could get syrup gauges, which, 
when let down into the pot of syrup, 
record the actual density of your 
syrup! So there is no need for uncer- 
tain cold water tests, and the like, for 
the syrup gauge will save you time, 
materials and guesswork. 

It is hardly necessary to mention 
the oven thermometer that sets com- 
fortably on a nice little base and 
records temperatures for you. It is 
not attached to the oven door and 
therefore does not get its feelings 
or backbone shattered by the slam- 
ming of the door. 

There is too, now, on the market, a 
most convenient little fireless cooker 
thermometer which again reduces 
guesswork and after the day’s absence 
from your firelessly cooking dinner, 
you will return to it with the assur- 
ance that things have been begun right 


and will be finished in the same way. 

Don’t measure dry materials in 
liquid measure containers or liquids in 
dry measure containers. Get the right 
thing for these things or you will be 
not only paying high for guessing but 
will be actually, in many cases, cheat- 
ing yourself. See, too, that this isn’t 
done at the grocer’s and other shops 
at which you deal. If this sort of hap- 
hazard measuring is being done, re- 
port it to the Bureau of Standards in 
your vicinity. 

And finally, have a good pair of 
scales; the counter beam or balance is 
the most accurate. The scale with the 
tray on the spring is not so reliable. 

Learn your “measure” tables, and 
don’t let anyone fool you. Procure 
for your kitchen accurate measuring 
glasses and spoons ... that is, if 
you want to save money, time, mate- 
rials and annoyance! 
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CUSTOM-BUILT 


EXCLUSIVENESS 


The New 
Custom-Built Suburban 


WITHOUT EXCESSIVE 


For the first time a manufacturer presents Custom-Built 
motor cars, with Custom-Built beauty and individuality, at 


prices consistent with wise investment. - + + + «= -« 


Five New V-63 Body-Types, Custom-Built by Fisher, in twenty-four distinctive 
and strikingly beautiful color and upholstery combinations; wheelbase 138'', except the 
two passenger coupe which measurers 132". Price range #4350 to 84950, F.0.B. Detroit. 
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“By royal warrant- 
POTTERS TO HIS 
STY THE KING 


N the ceramic world, Bone China 

has occupied a pinnacle position 
for 50 years. Its body is composed 
largely of the ash of calcined bones, 
giving it a smoothness and density of 
texture peculiar to itself —besides less- 
ening its fragility and increasing its 
durability. Colors and enamels used 
in ornamentation take on added bril- 
liancy when applied to Bone China. 

BONE CHINA is the discovery of tireless 
early nineteenth-century English potters. 
Ir is one of England's greatest contributions 


to the field of art-—and Royal Doulton is 
English Bone China in perfection. 

THE BEST SHOPS in the United States 
and Canada where chinaware is sold carry 
Royal Doulton Bone China. If your dealer 
doesn't carry “The Strathmore’ design 
(illustrated) please inform us. 

A SHORT STORY OF ROYAL DOULTON 
in booklet form will interest you. Write 
tor “‘Doulton Series A.”’ 


HERE 
IS YOUR 
CHRISTMAS 
DOG 


For the addresses of relia- 
ble kennels, write to the 
Dog Mart, House & Garden 


Cairns are keen as 
mustard and bright 
as buttons — the 
smallest “sport- 
ing” terriers 


Everyone knows 

the Boston Terrier. 

A splendid smooth- 

coated dog ofmed- 
size 


It has been said 
that the Airedale 
can do anything 
any other dog can 
do, and then whip 
the other dog. 


TR 


WM. S. PITCAIRN CORP., 104 Fifth Ave , N. Y. C. 


Sole Agents for the U. S. and Canada 


Still another rough terrier 
is the West Highland 
White, game and true 


House 


The Cocker Spanie 
ts at once an aristc 
crat, a gentle frien. 
and a merry, devote 
intelligent playmat 


“Little Lion Dog”—that is the Pe- 
kingese. In size he is a toy, in coat 
a marvel, in 


character a giant 


As for the Scot- 
tish Terrier, he i 
a true Highland 
product — canny, 
lion-hearted, quiz- 
sically wise and 
self-contained. In 
his stocky, low- 
Aung figure lurk; 
abundant and 
light-fast power 


5 


The Irish Terrier 
is all Celt, even to 
the sandy-red hue 
of his wiry coat. 
Smaller than the 
Airedale, and more 
trimly built 


Sealyham is built 


from the ground up. He 
knows what he is about 
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743-4 Salt end Pepper, pair $21.00 
746 Mayonnaise Bow! & Ldl. $12.25 
756 Salt and Pepper, Indv. pr. $5.00 


CONSOLE SET 
716 Candle Sticks, pair... . . $66.00 
713 Fruit or Salad Bow! $45.00 


708 After-Dinner Coffee 
Set, complete. . ... $310.00 
3 pieces without Tray. $210.00 


N this page you will find one or more perfect 
gifts— priceless because of their beauty — 
an almost immortal symbol of the feeling 

and discernment of the giver. 


“Treasure” Solid Silver in pure authority of period de- 
signs carries through generations its high functions, 
a perfect merging of usefulness with adornment of 


its surroundin 


Most good jewelers are prepared to show you the 
William and Mary style and if you will tell your 
jeweler what you wish to purchase, he can supply 


you promptly. 


Tea Spoons, medium wt. 


Tea Spoons, heavy wt 
Dessert Spoons . 
Table Spoons 
Dessert Forks 
Dessert Knives 
Dinner Forks . 
Dinner Knives 
Butter Spreaders 
Coffee Spoons 
Orange Spoons . 
Salad Forks 

Soup Spoons . 


Butter Knife 
Cold Meat Fork. . 
Cream Ladle... 


Should you desire a complete price list of this justly famed flat silver and 
dinner hollow ware, we wrll gladly send 1t, together with a copy of the 


SET OF SIX 
. $9.75 


12.00 
22.00 
28.50 
20.75 
20.00 
28.50 
22.50 
14.50 

6.25 
14.50 
16.00 
23.00 


EACH 


$4.50 
6.50 
3.00 


Gravy Ladle . 

Lemon Fork . 

Preserve Spoon . . . 
Salad Fork (Serving) . 
Salad Spoon (Serving) . 
Sugar Spoon — 
Sugar Tongs . 


Baby Spoon, Fork and Knife 

Child's Spoon, Fork and Knife 

3-piece Tea Set, Tea Pot, Sugar 
and Creamer 

5-piece Tea Set, Tea Pot, Coffee 
Pot, Sugar, Creamer and 
Waste 

5-piece Tea Set, with Tray as 
illustrated above . 


catalog ‘‘The William and Mary Style’’ 


ROGERS, 


Silversmiths 


SET 


$6.00 


7.50 


269.00 


460.00 
935.00 


LUNT & BOWLEN CoO. 


20 NORWOOD STREET 
Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


GREENFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 
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Beautiful 


that are easy to have 


THE most beautiful way to fin- 
ish floors has always been to wax 
them. And if you use Old Eng- 
lish Wax, youcan have thisbeauty 
with the least work and expense. 


Old English Wax is 
heavy in body. So it 
goes farther. It lasts 
longer. Its surface is 
extra-hard—its lus- 
tre extra-soft. It will 
not scratch or heel- 
mark. 

Old English Wax 
is preferred for the 
work it saves. It is 
easy to put on. It’s 
easy to keep up. An 
oceasional touching 
up of the walk-spots 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
axer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things 

it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail 


| floors 


waxes and polishes. It glides 
over the floor as easily as a car- 
pet-sweeper, and your floors in- 
stantly glow into soft, deep 
lustre at its touch. As for its 


price, that’s low. As 
for service, it lasts a 
lifetime. 


A matchless wax 


But whether you use 
the Old English 
Waxer - Polisher, or 
wax and polish with 
a cloth, this is cer- 
tain: Old English 
Wax is the wax for 
you, if what you're 
after is real floor 
beauty, real floor 


House & Garden 


Springer Spaniels, larger than the better-known Cockers, 
are at home in the hunting field as well as in the house 


HERE IS YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 
DOG 


For the addresses of relia- 
ble kennels, write to the 
Dog Mart, House & Garden 


For generations the 
Collie has been 
Man’s right hand in 
caring for sheep. 
His réle has de- 
veloped inhimsplen- 
did intelligence and 
vigor 


— that’s absolutely | the coupon below. economy. And Old 


all it needs. English Wax costs 

The easiest way a of finishes. 
Milhons of women preter it. 

The Old English Waxer-Polisher = Old English Productsare sold at 

will make your work still easier. paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 

This labor-saving device both nishing, and department stores. 


THE A. 8. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO, CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


PASTE LIQUID POWDER 
FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE. DANCING 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free AO 8 4 


Tt ie full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on ae ee 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.-all, in Lact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 


densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon, 


Tue A.S. Borie Company, 2114 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Check here for Check here for 

(4 free book only W axer-Polisher 

Seud me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work and Furniture— Their Wax Free at the special time-limited 
Finish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver and West 
$4.25; Canada, 4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, 85.00), which I enclose. 


To own a good Irish Set- 
ter is to champion the 
breed forever. Heis perfect 
in form and traits 


The Groenendaele is_ Bel- 
gium’s “police” dog, a hand- 
some black fellow 


The Old English 
Sheepdog is oddly 
bear-like in 
pearance, but his 
nature is all-dog 


You can’t go 
wrong on an Eng- 
lish Setter. He 
boasts beauty in 
coat and character 
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T EN YEARS AGO! 


In the Middle Ages of motor car Its successor is the Packard Eight, 
design, the Twin-Six was gettingready which has— 
to make its bow to the public. 


More power 
wezcowe For eight years it held high place among 
~ the foremost V-type motor cars in Fewer parts 
the world. Less weight 
Then, it had to go. : combined with lower operating and 
It lacked simplicity. maintenance charges. 


Packard Eight and Packard Six both furnished in ten body types open and enclosed. Packard’ s extremely liberal time- 
payment plan makes possible the immediate enjoyment of a Packard— purchasing out of income instead of capital 
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Suggestions 


as the Holiday Season Approaches 


PULLY tailored house gown of 
4 delighttully soft imported camel 
hair with shawl collar. Trimmed with 
matching silk cord and silk girdle 


Sires 34 to 44... $48.00 
Larger Sizes $5.00 Additional 


Tecks of camel hair that come in tan 
for men, and tan, saxe blue or rose 
for women. 


Women’s . $3.75 Men’s . $4.25 


Slippers of soft brown leather that may 
easily be folded are lined tor warmth 
with soft camel hair. 


Women's . $4.50 Men’s . $5.00 


House slippers of tan camel hair are 
warm on the coldest day. 


Women’s . $2.75 Men’s . $3.75 


These delightful couch covers 
make a most comfortable throw. 
They are 54” by 72” and are 
made of silky, soft camel-hair 
bound with matching grosgrain 
silk. Orders for 
must be placed by December 


Couch Cover . . $30.00 


Monograms according to size 
Imported fringed woven scarf, size 
12° x 54", in colors of tan, fawn, 
grey, taupe, with plaid stripes of 
brown, blue and gold . $2.75 


Mail orders given careful 


New York 
590 Fifth Ave.—306 Fifth Ave. 
Near 48th St, Near Jind St. 


Boston Philadelphia 
1701 Chestnut St. 


402 Boy Iston St. 


a 


Smartly tailored coat-style sweater 
for women in natural undyed Al- 
pecs, slightly brushed, in light leaf 

rown. Wood buttons of matching 
« «0+ & 


A novelty basket-weave imported 
sweater for men, very distinctive, 
V neck, pull-over style, may be had 
in fawn and white mixture or blue 
and white mixture . . $11.50 


and prompt attention. 


Chicago 
222 No. Michigan Ave. 


San Francisco 
218 Post St. 


HERE 
IS YOUR 


CHRISTMAS 


DOG 


For the addresses of relia- 


ble kennels, 
Dog Mart, House & Gard 


Samoyede fan- 
ciers call the 
breed “the bite- 
less dog.” A 
good “Sammy” 
is pure white, 
splendidly 
liable and 
brainy 


cerite to ti 


House & Garden 


The Bulldog is a 
clown, a humorist 
and an affectionate 
friend. He looks 
tough, but he’s 
really gentle 


Chows are true 
Celestials — a 
little imscrut- 
able, self-con- 
tained and 
given to form- 
ing their own 
opinions about 


people 


The German Shepherd or Police Dog has be- 


come almost a habit 
appearance bespeaks his unique character 


The Badger Dog 
(some call him 
Dachshund } is an- 
other foreign im- 
portation. Bright, 
courageous and 
brimful of energy 


English Bullterriers 
will always be popu- 
lar. To statuesque 
beauty they add 

a high ability 


His 


All those qualities 

which the average 

person desires in a 

dog are a matter 

of course the 

Wire-haired Foxter- 
rier 


Dobermann Pinsch- 
ers are really “po- 
lice” dogs, which 
connotes extreme 
courage and intellect 
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BLACK: FROST 


JEWELERS FOR 114 YEARS 
FIFTH AVENUE + CORNER 48TH STREET - NEW YORK 


One naturally turns with assurance to Black Starr ©> Fro for that 
which is new or novel, whether it be a simple item of personal adornment 
that costs a few dollars or jewelry of exclusive design costing many thousands. 
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Trunk—a per- KA 
fect gift, and Co 
one that has a x 
year-round util- 
ity. Equipped 
with every con- 
“4 venience for 
traveling and 
for use as an 


—~ 
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Belber Fitted 
Suitcase — just 
the gift that ap- 
peals to women 
who love pretty, 
practical things. 
Contains an ex- 
quisite toilet set 
in ivory, shell or 
amber. Remov- 


able tray. 


A 
gift 
who 
this 


splendid 
for men 
travel is 
handsome 


Belber Cowhide 


Buite 


ase. It is 


unusually conve- 


nient 
Made 


to pack. 
in a va- 


riety of leathers. 


extra closet at 
home. 


Men like this 
Belber Mahog- 


any Cowhide Kit 
Bag. Roomy, du- 


rable and rich 
with the quiet 
good taste that 
appeals so 
strongly to a 
Other 
styles in a wide 
range of prices 


Stores featuring the attractive Belber Spe- 
cials for Christmas will show you these and 
yractical, beautiful Belber Gifts. The 


other 
name 


Jelber is your guarant 


of the finest 


quality and the most reasonable prices. 
Write for booklet showing Belber styles. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Werld’s largest manufacturer of fine traveling goods 


¢ 
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“Daniel O'Connell, the Champion of 
Freedom”, lithographed in color. Two 
other prints picture the funeral and 
the funeral procession of O’Connell. 
They are small folio and date from 


1847. 


THE PRINTS OF 


From the Peterson collection 


CURRIER & IVES 


(Continued from page 57) 


own name for a while; then Ives 
came into it and the firm of Currier 
& Ives flourished thenceforth until 
the business was terminated in 1890. 

William Dunlop, writing in his 
celebrated “History of the Arts of 
Design” in 1837 said: “The first 
lithographic establishment of which 
1 have any knowledge was made 
amidst many diffiéulties by Mr. Imbert 
of New York. They are now almost 
innumerable throughout the United 
States. But however beautiful or 
perfect the plates are, the credit is 
transferred to the master of the 
establishment, and the artist is sunk. 
This must change. The artist must 
be announced, and must be the mas- 
ter.” Nevertheless Nathaniel Currier 
and Currier & Ives became household 
words while the names of the artists 
who drew for them seemed not to 
have engaged the attention of the 
19th Century print-buyer, if indeed 
he had any opportunity of learning 
all of them. 

Although Dunlop mentioned Im- 
bert as being New York’s first lithog- 
rapher, Barnet & Doolittle were mak- 
ing lithographs there as early as 1821, 
tor they illustrated an article by this 
process in the American Journal of 
Science and Arts in that year. Therein 
one reads: “Having availed them- 
selves in Paris of a regular course 
of practical instruction, they have 
brought to this country not only the 
skill but the peculiar materials and 
press necessary to the execution of 
the art and are now establishing them- 
selves in New York. The finest 
things done in this way are really 
very beautiful; and they possess a 
softness which is peculiarly their own. 
Still Lithography is not a rival, it 
is merely an auxilliary to copper 
plate engraving, which, especially in 


the higher branches of the art, must 
still retain the pre-eminence which it 
possesses. But the regular intro- 
duction of Lithography into this 
country must still be a subject of 
congratulation; and we trust the 
American public will give this fine 
art vigor by an adequate Patronage.” 
Of Barnet nothing appears to be 
known. Doolittle was presumably 
Amos Doolittle, the copperplate en- 
graver. It seems unlikely that he 
was ever in Paris to “avail” himself 
of a knowledge there of lithography. 
The Anthony Imbert mentioned by 
Dunlop is said to have been a marine 
painter professionally, originally a 
French naval officer who during a 
term of military imprisonment in 
England had devoted his enforced 
leisure to the study of art. From 
1825 to 18™ he had a lithographic 
establishment at Number 79 Murray 
Street, New York. Archibald Robert- 
son, A. J. Davis, George Catlin, 
David Claypode Johnstone and G. 
Marsiglia N. A. were among the 
artists who drew on stone for him. 
Such were some of the beginnings 
of lithography in America when 
Nathaniel Currier founded the firm 
of Currier & Ives, and when this 
establishment got under way, the 
seas of commerce were fair for sail- 
ing. The new press was quick to 
appreciate the fact that a large public 
stood ready for just such wares as 
theirs. The proprietors did not re- 
strict their endeavors to one class of 
subjects but went in for anything that 
lent itself to pictorial treatment that 
might appeal to the public. Nathaniel 


Currier had, earlier in the 40’s, pro- 
duced a successful series of American 
historical scenes and portraits, and 
Currier & Ives followed this lead 
(Continued on page 106) 
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MISTRESS: “DO YOU THINK OF ANYTHING ELSE BEFORE I LEAVE, YVETTE?” 
MAID: “YES, ONE THING—BUT I DON'T LIKE TO SPEAK ABOUT IT.” 


L Listerine used as a mouth Wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath). a 
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| Ethel Leginska | 


HE portraits on these pages are of celebrated piano are not interested solely in the playing 
concert pianists who record their playing of great pianists. The instrument has too many 
exclusively for the Duo-Art Reproducing other fascinating possibilities such as playing 
Piano. These artists are not only the great- popular music, ballads, operatic favorites, ac- 
est before the public today, they are the mast companiments and especially dance music. 


popular as well — their playing is best liked. But what it can do with great artists per- 


They are part of a much larger group— formances is an indication of what it can do 
actually over 70% of the world’s leading in other directions—the supreme test of a 
concert pianists—who consider the Duo-Art reproducing piano’s ability. 


so far in advance of all similar instruments The fact that the great majority of leading 
that they record for it alone. concert pianists alive today prefer the Duo- 
Naturally, those considering a reproducing Art—record for it exclusively—and do not 


The DUO-ART Reproducing Piano 
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hesitate to make the strongest comparative 
statements publicly, regarding it, has a sig- 
nificance that cannot be escaped. 
Those considering the purchase of a re- 
a piano will logically be influenced 
y the opinions and testimony of the very 
ones whose playing it is the highest function 
of the instrument to reproduce. 
* * * 
The Duo-Art’s leadership in the field of 
reproducing pianos is further emphasized by 
the character of the pianos in which it may 


The AEOLIAN 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


be obtained. Three of these—the Steinway, 
the Weber and the Steck, are the only pianos 
made today, of international renown—the only 
pianos of such supreme quality that their pop- 
ularity is world-wide, requiring factories in both 
Europe and America to satisfy the demand. 
Of the others—the Wheelock, the Stroud and 
the Aeolian, each is recognized as the leader 
in its price class. 


Duo-Arts are made in both Grand and 
Upright models. Prices (foot-power) from 
$695; (electric) from $995. Freight added. 


4 
The 
Acolian 
Company 
Acolian Hall 
New York 


Dept. B-12 


7. Please send me cata- 
¢ log of Duo-Art Repro- 


Fd ducing Piano. 
4 
MADRID MELBOURNE ose 
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"Ye Olde & Moderne 
‘Yuletide 


Gay coaching parties—cava- 
liers on horseback—lords and 
ladies of the Manor greeting 
friends and kinfolk before the 
great fireplace, or at the wide- 
flung hall portals—thus do we 
picture the holidays in Mary- 
land and Virginia in ye olden 
days. Here the Yuletide tra- 
ditions of merry England were 
preciously cherished. Here 
Christmas was truly a time for 
joyous merriment. 


Truly, these debonair cava- 
liers realized that life was for 
living, and that the Yuletide 
was a season for much going 
and coming, for reunions that 
weld the bonds of friendship, 
for gifts that spoke of far lands 
and places—teas from the In- 
dies, silks from China, linens 
from England, and travel 
chests for milady. 


Old Manor houses and Yule 
logs now live only in fancy, 
save to a few, but the spirit of 
hospitality and the desire to 
renew bonds of friendship and 
kinship persist. 

Christmas today is morethan 
ever aseason of coming and go- 
ing. We journey back to visit 
the home circle. The boys and 
girls come home from school 


4 


and college. We travel to give 
as well as to receive the price- 
less gift of affection. 


To link, therefore, the spirit 
of travel with that of giving 
shows a real appreciation of 
Christmas. 


The gift of a Hartmann 
Wardrobe Trunk is more than 
agift of utilityand convenience, 
it is the gift of romance—the 
giftof anticipation—the symbol 
that speaks to our secret am- 
bitionsand continually beckons 
to the Romance of the world 
that always awaits us. 


Hartmann Trunk Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


M. Langmuir Meoufacturing Co., Limited.. Toronto, 
Lacensed (anaaian Manufacturers 
4. B. Brooks & Co., Birmingham, England, 
for Great Brutain 


See the Hartmann 

CArtstmas Spectals 

at your derailer or 
write us direct 
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(Continued from page 102) 


with many others such as Revolu- 
tionary War, Mexican War, Civil 
War, Naval and Marine subjects. 
Then there was a series of American 
cities, a series of portraits of famous 
Americans, one of foreign celebrities, 
an “American Homestead Series,” of 
the Four Seasons, American farm, 
rural and pastoral scenes, angling, 
shooting and sports scenes, typo- 
graphical prints, scenes from Ameri- 
can literary classics (“The Wayside 
Inn,” “The Village Blacksmith” 
ete.), Indian subjects, early Western 
views, railroad scenes, animal sub- 
jects, mountain views, woodcraft sub- 
jects, political scenes and portraits, 
humorous drawings, ‘caricatures, do- 
mestic scenes, an Irish series and so 
on. The Currier & Ives lithographic 
prints do, in fact, mirror American 
life in the second half of the 19th 
Century and it is for this that they 
most particularly deserve attention. 
Already: in the eyes of the 20th 
Century sleigh-riding, maple-sugar- 
ing, steamboating, croquet, horse- 
drawn pleasure vehicles, buffalo hunts, 
velocipedes, Prodigal Sons, fair maids 
with “pigtail” braids, Franklin 
Pierce, the village blacksmith and pug 
dogs have taken on the soft lines of 
the quaint and their pictorial repre- 
sentations are being readmitted to 
our home circles, although their ar- 
tistic virtues are undoubtedly ex- 
aggerated by our awakened interest 
in all the doings of, the slumbering 
decades, 2n interest which so readily 
responds to Mrs, Wharton’s fine 
stories of the ’Forties, the ’Fifties, 
the ’Sixties and the ’Seventies. 


HOMELY BUT FUNNY 


Some of the old Currier & Ives 
prints are lovely. Time having helped 
them out. Others are as homely as 
sin, but deliciously “funny.” “The 
Little Sisters’ and “The Little 
Brothers” and the “Daniel O’Con- 
nell” with its glass-blower-like dog, 
here reproduced through the courtesy 
of Mr. P. D. Peterson, are examples 
of such. Currier & Ives prints of 
this genre will be treasured for the 
harmless risibility they occasion, but 
which was far from their original 
intent. I am not sure that in a mel- 
ancholy moment I would not rather 
look upon the pairs of young in- 
nocents I have just mentioned than 
upon one of Whistler’s etchings in 
finest state! There is something 
peculiarly “‘winning” and naive about 
many of the earlier Currier & Ives 
prints that touches some chord of 
tenderness within the hearts of those 
who have lived long enough to realize 
that not until the dawn of the 20th 
Century was it necessary for us to 
change a word in the old cliché so 
that it might read “In our great- 
grandmother’s time” instead of “In 
our grandmother’s.” 

I suppose many of these old Currier 
& Ives prints still linger in American 
attics, forgotten or unheeded. Com- 
paratively few of the political sub- 
jects, such as those from the drawings 


by Louis Maurer of the Fillmore 
Campaign and those of Buchanan, 
Douglas, Jackson, and the Abolition- 
ist Movement survived their day and 
their immediate purpose. The series 
of color lithographs from Thomas 
Worth’s gaudy paintings caricaturing 
negro life awakened hilarity in the 
19th Century but they are unlikely 
to have their vulgarity condoned by 
restoring them to the 20th. Histori- 
cal museums and special collectors 
will, of course, find something to 
justify staying the destructive hand 
in every sort of thing which came 
from the press of these now famous 
lithographers, while those who seek 
one or two characteristically Ameri- 
can prints to lend a 19th Century 
atmosphere to the decoration of a 
wall will still find among the sub- 
jects of the Currier & Ives litho- 
graphs many that are in themselves 
attractive and interesting, though these 
will not be the “Loco-Foco Cani- 
dates Travelling,” the aforemen- 
tioned negro subjects including “The 
Darktown Brigade”, Horace Greeley 
as “The Philosopher in Ecstasy” nor 
yet “the Burning of the Ocean 
Monarch of Boston, August 24, 
1848.” Instead, one may have the 
good luck to come upon such prints 
as the two in the “Our Pasture” 
series, one of sheep and one of cows, 
both lithographs among Nathaniel 
Currier’s earliest independent publica- 
tions, the Currier & Ives “Life in 
the Woods” and “American Field 
Sports” series (these latter being 
among the finest American sporting 
prints extant). Then there is the “Fox 
Chase,” published by Nathaniel Cur- 
rier in 1845, “Life of a Sportsman 
‘Going Out’” published by Currier 
& Ives in 1872, “Under the Cliff 
On the Hudson,” (c. 1870). These 
three and “Life in the Woods ‘Start- 
ing Out’ ” (1860) are here reproduced 
through the courtesy of Messrs. 
Kennedy & Co. of New York. 


THE SETTING 


In her “Old New York” stories 
(False Dawn), Mrs. Wharton thus 
describes the home of Mr. Halston 
Raycie in the period of the ’Forties: 
“The Halston Raycie house over- 
looked a lawn sloping to the Sound. 
The lawn was Mr. Raycie’s pride: 
it was mown with a scythe once a 
fortnight, and rolled in the spring 
by an old white horse specially shod 
for the purpose. Below the verandah 
the turf was broken by three round 
beds of rose-geraniums, heliotrope 
and Bengal roses, which Mrs. Raycie 
tended in gauntlet gloves, under a 
small hinged sunshade that folded 
back on its carved ivory handle.” 
The image of just such a setting is 
evoked by many of the “View” sub- 
jects from the Currier & Ives litho- 
graphic press, and these prints, in the 
early days of their fabrication, must 
have competed strongly for the affec- 
tions of such an “art-lover” as Mr. 
Halston Raycie set out so disastrously 


to be. 
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Buick performance 
in 
eld Buick’s Chassis is sealed. Iron and steel housings protect the operation 
ing of all driving parts—seal them in to safeguard Buick performance. 
ing Some cars have some of this protection, but only Buick has a wall of he 
OX defense continuous from fan hub to rear axle against road dirt, 
ur- stones, water and loss of lubricant. Only Buick’s close coordination 
lan of driving units and Buick’s torque tube drive make possible this : 
‘ier important improvement. 
liff The sealed chassis of Buick is a reason, and a big reason, why Buick 
jee performance is so consistently good. Why Buick parts so seldom need 
irt- replacement. And why Buick owners are saved so many of the 
ced ordinary repair and lubricating annoyances. 
wie Here are the vital points at which Buick engineering provides this 
extra protection: 
Fan Hub—Fan bearing total- Clutch—Miultiple disc—com- 
ly enclosed—lubricated by its pletely housed. 
ries own gear pump. Transmission—Completely 
hus protected. Shifting mecha- ‘ 
ton Motor—Steel cover keeps nism holes sealed. z 
ies: water from short circuiting Universal Joint—Completely 
er- spark plugs. Steel cover over O encased in ball joint at front 
nd. valve-in-head mechanism end of torque tube—lubri- 
de: keeps dust out, oil in. cated automatically from 
ing Starter-Generator — co 
dah completely housed in single a torque tube, completely en- 
sad housing. Starting gears closes the propeller shaft. 
ope | housed with fly wheel. Road dirt cannot work from : 
ale | the shaft into universal joint 
| Fly Wheel— Completely or rear axle. 
ded | housed. Starting teeth pro- Rear Axle — Floating type, —<—<—$———— 
le” | tected from road damage and totally enclosed in rear axle = 
ci | accumulation of mud and dirt. housing. 
| BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 7 
the Division of General Motors Corporation am 
Pioneer Builders Branches in ‘ 
a of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
ec- 
Mr. 
isly 


When better automobiles are built, 
Buick will build them 
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How You Can Have Beautiful 
Floors and Linoleum 


LIQUID WAX 


OHNSON'S Liquid Wax is the ideal polish for all of your 

floors. It will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they 
won't be slippery—and will not heel print. 
And your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you 
polish it occasionally with Johnson's Liquid Wax. It brings out the 
pattern and color—protects linoleum from wear—and imparts a 
beautiful, dry, dirt-repellent surface which washes off like a piece of 
nem Johnson's Polishing Wax is endorsed by all the leading manu- 
facturers of linoleum 


$4.90 Floor Polishing Outfit-$3.50 


This Offer Consists of 
1—Johnson Weighted Polishing Brush 
(with Wax Applying Attachment) 
1—Pint Johnson's Liquid Wax ...... 
for polishing linoleum, floors and furniture) 
1—Pint Johnson’s Kleen Floor ......... .40 


for cleaning floors before waxing 
1—Johnson Book on Home Beautifying 


A Saving of 


$1.40! 


$3.50 


. 
$4.90 


This Offer is Good at All Stores 
This offer is good at department, drug, 
grocery, hardware and paint stores. If your 
dealer cannot furnish it, mail your order 
and $3.50 direct to us and we will send you 
the $4.90 Outfit immediately—Postpaid. 


Let us send you FREE and Postpaid a sam- 
ple of Johnson's Liquid Wax large enough 
tor polishing a small floor—also our beau- 
tiful new 28 page illustrated color book on 
Home Beautifying. Use coupon below. 


8. C. JOHNSON SON, Dept. 4.46. 12, RACINE, WIS. 
“The W d Finishing Aut the 
(Canadian Factory Brentford 


(og 


' Please send me FREE and Postps!d a generous sample 
| « Johnson's Liquid Wax and your Book on Home Beau- 
tifying Wood Finishing, at a copy 

| i 

Ary, My Dealer is 
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of fabrics through a piece of burlap 
or other similarly coarse material, are 
woven with their warp and weft and 
loops all at the same time on a hand 
loom. The back of an Alpujarra rug 
shows a flat weave of native hemp. 
Usually these rugs are rather coarse, 
having from nine to sixteen loops of 
wool to each square inch, but some are 
found in a finer weave with as many 
as thirty-six loops to a square inch. 
Their sizes vary from mats about 
three feet wide by about four and 
one-half feet long to rugs about nine 
feet wide and about twelve feet long. 
The larger sizes are generally made, 
however, of strips about twenty-seven 
inches to thirty-six inches wide sewed 
together lengthwise of the rug—as 
many strips being used as are necessary 
to make the required width. Also they 
are decorated with fringe; but not 
with the kind made by leaving the 
warp threads at each end, as is the case 
with most Oriental rugs. The fringe 
on an Alpujarra has been woven sepa- 
rately of wool of the one or two 
predominating colors of the rug and 
then has been sewn on all the way 
around. This gives a pleasing finish. 
The designs are very simple, as 
were the thoughts and lives of the 
people who wove them, but always 
well-spaced and in good taste. The 
geometrical and interlacing designs 
of the Moors were used and in addi- 
tion the things that were close to the 
lives of the weavers. They loved 
flowers; so we find them in their rugs, 
often placed in vases or jars. They 
loved the birds and other animals; 
so we find queer little dogs and funny 
stiff little birds added to their designs. 
Often there are geometrical stars 
which let us know that they loved to 
look-at the sky on starlit nights. There 
are borders of geapes and leaves on 
their vines which remind us of their 
fertile valleys. Some of their rugs 
ire decorated with the double-headed 
eagle, adopted by Spain from Austria 
during the reign of Charles V, and not 
infrequently the initials or the family 
coat-of-arms of the weaver or owner 
is woven in, often occupying a con- 
spicuous place in the field of the rug. 
And occasionally a full name and 
address is placed near the edge or 
margin. We may also find the lion 
rampant and the pomegranate of Gra- 
nada. All of these motifs are used in 
a simple, decorative way and are a 
clear expression of the characteristics 
of the people who wove them, and of 
the district in which they were made. 


THE COLOR OF THE RUGS 


In color the Alpujarra rug is as 
simple and direct as in design. Many 
of these rugs are in two colors only 
and they look especially well in deep 
blue and an almost white—a much 
used combination. Red and black 
another of their two color combina- 
tions. This coloring was particularly 
used in the rugs made in and near 
the city of Jaen. Other rugs show 
from three to six colors; combinations 
of deep blue, red and white, and of 
deep blue and one or two yellows, 
and perhaps a red, being among the 
most usual. Green often appears in 
these rugs too, as the Moors had a 
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(Continued from page 70) 


high regard for this color and the 
peasants loved the green of their 
fields and valleys. In nearly all cases 
the colors are rich and clear. The 
rugs made in and near Granada are 
probably the most varied and bril- 
liant in color. 

We have not found the exact date 
when these rugs were first made but 
we know that they must have taken 
their place in the lives and industry 
of the people considerably before the 
15th Century. During the nearly 
eight hundred years of the Moorish 
occupation and domination of Spain, 
the habit of industry was steadily 
encouraged and the industrial arts 
were developed wherever Moorish 
influence was felt. It is therefore cer- 
tain that when, early in January of 
the year 1492, Boabdil, attended by 
his fifty horsemen, surrendered the 
keys of Granada to the Catholic 
Sovereigns, Ferdinand and _ Isabella, 
there were hand-looms on which 
might be woven Alpujarra rugs in 
the homes of most of the peasants, 
and that these rugs were then well- 
known and existed in considerable 
numbers. 


REVIVING THE INDUSTRY 


For many long years there were 
very few Alpujarra rugs or cover- 
ings made. Perhaps just here and 
there in some little home one of the 
old looms would still be used accord- 
ing to their traditions, but increased 
interest in the Spanish expressions of 
art and the growing eagerness of the 
collectors to find and purchase these 
old Alpujarra pieces, with a very 
definite understanding of their deco- 
rative qualities, have given the Span- 
iards a real interest in reviving their 
production, and these are again be- 
ing woven to some extent in the 
places which first brought them into 
being. 

In Granada, under the shadow of 
the Alhambra, centuries old, the 
breathing forever of the perfect art 
of a people long since gone, is a 
small Moorish palace now partly 
filled with girls and women busily 
weaving Alpujarra rugs; weaving 
them in the same old designs, using 
the same pure colors, and in exactly 
the way their ancestors were taught 
to do long ago. 

It 1s seldom that a craft can be 
revived in exactly its original manner 
but with the Spaniards this is possible. 
Probably no race of people is more 
loyal to its old traditions, or so 
jealous to preserve them in their 
purity. They do not wish to add to 
them or to change them and are 
content to use the same methods now 
as were used centuries ago. Neither 
are the Spaniards a commercial people, 
nor do they care to produce over- 
large quantities of anything. The 
poorer classes especially look with dis- 
favor on any great improvement in 
methods of production as being against 
their interests. So we may be glad 
that the Alpujarra rugs are again 


being made, and perhaps, equally glad 
that there is no danger of their being 
overdone or so greatly commercialized 
that they will lose their native in- 
dividual charm. 
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THE AMPICO CORPORATION ° 


“sreTHoven's CHorus” 
Painted by HANS TEMPLE 


By permission Taher-Prang Art Co. 


A GIFT FOR YOUR ENTIRE FAMILY 


THAT YOU NEVER DREAMED MONEY COULD BUY 


HIS year, you can buy for your family one of the 
richest gifts a home can hold—the love and under- 
standing of music. 

Happy musical evenings arrange themselves when 
there is an Ampico in the family. Press a button and as 
if by magic the piano in your livingroom becomes the 
instrument of Levitzki,of Rachmaninoff, 
of Rosenthal. It is their playing that [ 


instruments of quality: Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, 
Knabe, Fischer, Haines Bros., Marshall & Wendell, 
Franklin, and in Canada the Willis also. Note that 
Mason & Hamlin, Chickering, and Knabe are ti.ree of 
the four great pianos in general use on the American 
concert stage. 


Exchange your silent or player 


you hear. Whatever music you want _ 
is yours to command — symphonies, ||| 
sonatas, ballads, popular songs — even 
the latest dance music. 1! | 


| Among them are: 


A gift that can make your 
children gifted | 


When your children begin to ask for 

good music, when they choose com- 

positions by Schubert and Chopin as | 
unaffectedly as they request the story | 
of Robin Hood or Cinderella—then ||, 
you will feel that your Ampico has 
indeed proved a gift beyond price. For || 
it will have given your children a feel- | 
ing for the best music, and a love of it 

that will enrich their whole lives. 


The Ampico is found exclusively in | 
fine pianos. It is built as an integral | 


The Ampico brings hundreds || 


of famous artists to you. 


GEORGE COPELAND 
ERNO DOHNANYI 
MISCHA LEVITZKI 
JOSEF LHEVINNE 


BENNO MOISEIWITSCH 
ERWIN NYIREGYHAZI 
SERGEI RACHMANINOFF | 
MORIZ ROSENTHAL 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 
E. ROBERT SCHMITZ“ 
FANNY BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


| piano for an Ampico 
| The piano which you now own will 
entitle you to an allowance on the pur- 
chase of an Ampico. This exchange 
privilege and convenient terms of pay- 
ment place the Ampico within your 
immediate reach— this Christmas. Foot 
| power models, $795. Electric power 
models, $985 to $5000. With freight 
added. Uprights and grands. 


ALFRED MIROVITCH 


| Hear the Ampico today 


Don’t lose a day in discovering the 
Ampico for yourself. Everyone will 
hear this miracle eventually, and homes 
the world over will be made happier by 
the rich gifts it brings. 


Hear the Ampico at a store where 


part of the following makes, which 


any of the pianos listed above are sold, 
4 or write us for a booklet descriptive of 


have been known for generations as 


437 


the Ampico, its artists and its music. 
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AMPS are the dramatic note in decoration, the 
climax in the plot of line and color. In the magic 
of their light glows the beauty of the setting. 
Unique objets d'art and rare textiles selected and har- 
monized with fine discrimination make Gump lamps 
essential to the completion of homes of distinction. 


The lamps shown are of jade, crystal, porcelain, laquer 
and talc and with shades are from $85.00 to $450.00. 


G L Correspondence 
Post California 


246 268 Post St 
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Books themselves form most of the wall surface in 
this pine-paneled library. Miss Gheen, decorator 


WHAT A LIBRARY SHOULD BE LIKE 


(Continued from page 58) 


Business,” he had refrained from 
building on either side, “a Gallery of 
an hundred Paces long and twelve 
broad”, because “every Place of 
Retirement requires a Walk”. If we 
add those galleries for him in our 
imagination, can one conceive a library 
more after one’s own heart! Here 
once more in another form is Mr. 
Gosse’s “whole felicity of man”. Per- 
haps some reader of this essay may 
have the whim—and the money—to 
reconstruct this old library in Mon- 
taigne’s tower, not Forgetting to com- 
plete it with the galleries. 

Wherever our library be situated, 
in a garden, in an ancestral tower, in 
some quaint old town with gables and 
belfries, or in a modern American 
city, the first condition of its being 


a real library, with the true library 
atmosphere, where the books can really 
breathe and live for us, instead of 
being merely stored, is that the room 
should not be stiff and formal. It 
should not be a square room, or a 
room we can see all at once. The 
one defect, to my mind, in Mon- 
taigne’s library, though hc himself 
esteemed it an advantage, was that he 
could see all his books at once. 

In this respect a library should be 
like a garden. The garden we can 
see all at once is not a garden but 
merely an horticultural exhibit. It 
has no surprises. And a library, 
similarly, should have room for sur- 
prises. It should be rambling in 
shape, or made to appear so. The 

(Continued on page 112) 


A surrounding balcony for books above is 


necessary in a library 


of these proportions 
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are reproduced this 


Genre Designs 
Old French 


Needlepoint 


Tapestry Covering 


NTERWOVEN with homely humor and acute 
observation, replete with popular anecdote 
from edge to edge, the genre tapestries of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have a 
variety of interest that makes them unique not 
only among tapestries but among all decorative textiles. 


In this fine modern tapestry are recreated the same abun- 
dant and interesting forms which patterned a superb antique 
French museum piece. The original was done not on a tapestry 
loom, but in the still older fashion of needlepoint. The modern 
replica shows the tiny, charming figures of the original, the 


mountebanks of old French countrysides with their dancing. 


bear and fortune-telling bird. Flying insects, peacocks in pur- 
suit, all richly filling every space, are all framed and held into 


the composition by a winding ribbon suggestive of a Chinese 
cloud-band. 


Like the original, it records in soft wools and reds and yellows of 
primitive freshness the rise of democratic taste. Far from the 
medizval themes of chivalry, from the sumptuous classicism of the 
Renaissance, it faithfully follows the example of the peasant scenes 
later popularized by David Teniers and Goya. 


While this tapestry contains all the merits and charm of the 


original, modern developments in textile weaving have made it 
quite available for today’s interiors. 


Other tapestries representing the genre traditions of France, of 
Flanders, and of Spain are available in the Schumacher collection, 
while the whole range of tapestries, reproducing the best of the great 
periods, is unusually comprehensive. 


Schumacher fabrics may be seen by arrangement with your dealer 
or decorator. He will also arrange the purchase for you. 


F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers, Distributors 
to the trade only of Decorative Drapery and Upholstery 
Fabrics, 60 West 40th Street, New York. Offices also in Boston, 
and Chicago, and Philadelphia. 
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Like antique French needlepoint, this tapestry is filled 


Illustration directly above shows the design 
\ in slightly reduced size 
iQhtly Teduced Size 


| NE of the many charming open stock patterns 
| on view where Haviland China is sold is fea- 
tured here: A formal Cashmere border relieved by 
flower tendrils —an oriental symphony of blues, 
||| yellows and reds. 


| Since 1837 


our china has enjoyed an enviable 
reputati In pure hasing be sure to 
notice carefully the Trade Marks 


France 


Unless these Trade Marks appear on 
ach piece, you will not be getting the 


Genuine 


avi and China | 


ercorsrto ev 


Manufactured at Limoges, France 


Haviland China may be found in wide variety at all first class 
China and Department stores. Write for name of nearest dealer 
if you have any difficulty locating one. 


Haviland China Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


On the frieze about this room is cut a legend appropriate for a 
library 


WHAT A LIBRARY 


(Continued from page 110) 


letter T, or better still, the letter I, 
with broad top and bottom, is a good 
ground plan. It should have two 
stone fireplaces, so disposed that one 
can only be seen at a time, roomy and 
hospitable, with deep ingles, and there 
should be many alcoves, and nooks 
and corners, some with low windows 
and wide window seats. It should 
either be a room with low ceilings, 
and massive rafters of black oak, or 
it should be high, with galleries and 
winding stairways, and hidden some- 
where in the galleries again should be 
other nooks, some with windows of 
richly dyed cathedral glass. One or 
two tiny rooms, with old tapestries for 
portieres, might be devised, suggesting 
secrecy and arcane mysteries; and 
everything, indeed, should be done to 
tempt the presiding genius of 
libraries, the nymph Quies, to make 
her abode there. Here and_ there 
should be bowls of roses, early violets, 
or drowsy walltlowers, and in some 
secluded corner the still statue of a 
goddess should come upon us with a 
white surprise. An old painting or 
two of some great dead scholar should 
be enshrined hushed recesses, 
Erasmus, say, or Robert Burton of 
“The Anatomy of Melancholy”; and 
whatever other such objects of the 
sister arts are there should be un- 
exciting, but with a quiet thrill in 
them, full of “whispers and of 
shadows’’, 

As for the bookshelves, they should 
be open, none of your forbidding 
glass doors, with locks and keys, be- 
hind which the books seem cold and 
distant as the coffined dead. Yet here 
and there an old Chippendale book- 
case for rarities and delicate bindings, 
might blend its old world elegance 
and quaint lozenged panes, com- 
panionably among the open shelves. 
As for bindings, the old books will, 
of course, wear their old weathered 
coats of ribbed time-brown leather, 
or time-yellowed vellum. On these 
the morning sun and the evening lamp 
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light fall most lovingly; and modern 
books, too, are best left in their 
original cloth which also soon take 
on a certain mellowness, as_ their 
different colors add variety to the 
whole informal, haphazard harmony. 
Nor should any uniformity in the 
heights of the volumes be aimed at. 
Nothing is so monotonous and un- 
suggestive to the eye, and so destruc- 
tive of that gregariousness of all sorts 
and conditions of writers that counts 
for so much in the companionability 
of a library. “Sets” we must have, 
but these can be so disposed amid the 
general pattern as to give it firmness, 
without destroying its wayward charm, 

There is no need to speak of wall 
papers, for no wall space will be 
visible, as the library will be fur- 
nished from ceiling to floor with the 
most satisfactory mural decorations 
yet invented, namely—books; and, as 
to general furniture, such as tables 
and chairs, all that need be said ts 
that they should be solid, simple, com- 
fortable, and distinguished, Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean, for preference, 
breathing austerity and reverie. And 
there should be Renaissance cabinets 
and writing desks with secret drawers. 
Which reminds me that one of those 
tiny hidden rooms above referred to 
should be accessible only by a sliding 
panel, the spring of which should be 
known only to the master of the 
library. And the library, too, should 
be provided with what one might call 
a postern, masked by shelves opening 
inward at a touch, and communicat- 
ing with a private staircase, by which 
the master could escape intrusion at 


a moment’s notice; for in a sense a 
library should be a fortress, a fortress 
of the soul, ready to repel attack by 
all enemies of quietude and dreams. 
For the essence of a library is soli- 
tude—solitude in the society of the 
choicest spirits of Time and Eternity. 
No idle creatures of a day should have 
entrance there. 
RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 
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en December, 


With the Ciné-Kodak you press the button; the motor cranks the camera 


Movies your Merry Christmas 


| ihe all easy with a Ciné-Kodak, and there’s an unusual = 


chance for movies now. Coasting, skiing, skating—the 
tang of winter speeds up the sports of winter. There’s action 
galore at holiday time, and that’s what you want for the screen. 
From the “spill”? on the toboggan slide story either. Through Kodascope Libra- 


to the fancy skaters at the rink, press the ries, Inc., professional releases with such 4 
button and you’re making a movie of it; stars as Douglas Fairbanks, Charlie Chap- 
turn the switch on your Kodascope and lin and Norma Talmadge may be secured 
| you’re showing it home on the screen. at a modest rental for projection on your 
Movies you make yourself aren’t all the own screen. * 


Ciné-Kodak booklet and full information by mail, on request 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., Tse Kodak City 
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The 


ever welcome gift— 


| Handkerchiefs! 


Always appropriate, always welcome — McCut- 
cheon's pure Linen Handkerchiefs! Of pure, 
fine Linen in a host of attractive designs, as 
simple or as elaborate as you wish, they make 
perfect Christmas gifts. 

All McCutcheon Handkerchiefs are packed 
in dainty white boxes bearing the famous 
“Spinning Wheel’’—symbol of Pure Linen. 

/ FOR MEN 


F G 
4 / F—Pine Linen Handker- / 


| chief with cord and tape 
75¢ each 


G—Tape border with 


narrow stitched hem. 


border. 


Pure Linen. 50c each 
FOR WOMEN 
y H — Six rows of Revere 
H stitching decorate this 
J, sheer Linen Handker- 
chief. 50c each 
I— Handkerchief with 
SS 
NS embroidery and spoke 
hemstitching. 50c each 


FOR CHILDREN 


J—Elephants and train- 
J ets perform in gay colors 


on thesetiny Linen Hand- 
‘ kerchiefs. Three in an 
¥ attractive box. 75¢a box 
\ 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 33d and 34th Streets, New York 
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The fruits of the Silky Cornel (Cornus 
amomum ) are hung in clusters of an effec- 


tive deep blue 


FRUITING TREES AND SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 60) 


Provided they be given sufficient 
room to develop, no shrubs are more 
beautiful in fruit than the bush 
Honeysuckles, of which there is a 
great variety. 
some than Lonicera Morrowii, a fairly 
large growing shrub with spreading 


None is more hand- 


branches and enormous quantities of 
bright crimson berries which ripen in 
July and remain on the branches until 
winter. The Tatarian Honeysuckle 
(L. tatarica) of which there are many 
varieties, still remains one of the best. 
Other old and valuable species are L. 
Ruprechtiana with bright red, L. 
Xylosteum with-wine-colored and L. 
chrysantha with lustrous crimson fruits. 
These five species have long been in 
cultivation and have given rise to 
numerous hybrids more beautiful even 
than themselves. Among the best of 
these with red fruits are L, bella and 
L. muendeniensis. The former is a 
shrub twelve feet high and more in 
diameter with arching and spreading 
branches and masses of crimson fruits 
which ripen early in July. The latter 
is also a large shrub with erect- 


spreading branches, rather small leaves 
and scarlet berries. Smaller growing 
plants with spreading and drooping 
branches and bright scarlet fruits are 
L. thibetica, L. syringantha, and its 
variety Wolfiz. Two other handsome 
sorts which ripen their scarlet fruits 
late in the fall are L. Maackii and 
its variety podocarpa which are shrubs 
ten to fifteen feet tall and as much 
in diameter. 

Many kinds of Barberry have red 
fruits but none is more handsome than 
the native Berberis canadensis with 
pendent masses of scarlet fruits and 
the equally beautiful B. eulgaris. The 
lustrous red fruits of the favorite B. 
Thunbergit which are borne single 
from the leaf axils are very attractive 
and so too are the racemose, salmon- 
red fruits of B. Vernae and the red 
fruits of the vigorous growing B. 
amurensis, A low-growing and de- 
cidedly valuable plant for rockeries 
is the new B. Wilsonae which bears 
globose, brilliant salmon-red fruits. 

The Highbush Cranberry (Vibur- 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Sapphire Berry (Symplocos paniculata) is 
@ large bush or small tree with Autumn 
fruit of sapphire blue 
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Two light Pottery Lamps $14—one 
light $8.50 


Pleated Glazed Chintz 
and Book Cloth 


LAMP SHADES 


Plain and Figured 


A Dollar an Inch 


(Bottom Diameter) 
MARY ALLEN, FURNITURE 


856 Lexington Ave., New York 
between 64th and 65th Sts 


The W. Irving 
Torehere No. 1549 
decorative in value 
and modern in its 
convenience Com- 

5 


plete TRADE MARA 


ihe W Irving Forde. inc 
425 Madison Avenue, NewYork 


DIRECTORY DECORATION FINE 
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The W. Irving 
Bellows No. 109! 
$ a spur for 

brighter fires and 
makes a rare gift for 
the home lover. $10 


Hand Forged Copies of Colonial Iron Work 


in Andirons, Door Knockers, Thumb Latch Sets, 
Lanterns, Candelabras, Bellows, Bells, Corn Pop- 
pers, Fire Tool Sets, Frizzler Sets, Grates, Shoe 
Scrapers, Weather Vanes, and Complete Hardware 


Appointments for the House. 


The W. Irving 
Fire Fork No. 1083 
takes the place of a 
whole eet of tanle and 
saves much labor. $10 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED GIFT CATALOGUE 
which shows many articles suitable for Xmas 


The W. Irving 
Shoe Scraper No. 800 
welcomes warmly but 
extends a hint for 
cleanliness. $i2 


The W. Irving 
FireLighterNo. 1060 
with asbestos cush- 
ion—always insures 
a quick and easy 
fire. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has Extra Large Table Top (20x 
30 in.). 

(2) THREE Shelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP). 

(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 

(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 

(5) Equipped with four(4) Rubber Tired 
‘Scientifically Silent’ Swivel Wheels 

(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


WRITE 
THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


TOME NEW IDEAS 
FOR GIFTS 


AA FOOT SCRAPER 


ASK MRS HELD FoR THE BOOKLETS 


GRINDSTONE HILL FORGE 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 


r | wee 
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FOUNTAINS 
bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, 
flower-boxes and other interesting 
garden ornaments (many also suit- 
able for interior use) will be found 
on exhibition in our new studios. 
Illustrated Catalogue Seni on Request 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
Established 1900 
253 Lexington Avenue at 35th Street 
New York City 


~ SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
BY Joho Wald 
Al GATE SIGN 


A WIND-VANE 


AA DOOR KNOCKER 


MANY OTHER THINGS 
IN HAND WROUGHT IRON 


J. R. HERTER & CO. 


Manufacturers and Importers of hand woven tapestries 


A WINDOW DECORATION 


Artistically combining a Transparent Tapestry 
medallion on gold tulle with a tapestry valance. 


You are cordially invited to come and see our dis- 
play of: 


CUSHION TOPS, PIANO and TABLE SCARVES, 
CURTAINS, 
tapestry and transparent tapestry. 
REPRODUCTIONS OF ANTIQUE WALL PANELS 
and FURNITURE COVERINGS. 

EXCLUSIVE AUBUSSON TAPESTRY BAGS 
441 Madison Avenue 


VALANCES and PORTIERES of 


New York City 


home reading course conducted by Arts 
and Decoration covers every step of 
this fascinating subject from beginning 
to end. Hundreds of beautiful illus- tion. 
trations depict each style and period 
and show the proper arrangements for 


Free- 


An interesting booklet on 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


RE YOU planning the redecoration 

of your home, or the purchase 
additional items of furniture and 
furnishings ? Are you contemplating 


a career in this most attractive of fields Course. 
for women’? Would you like to know with 
more about Interior Decoration for the 

cultural interest of this absorbing sub- lars. 


Whatever your purpose, you can now 
quickly and easily acquire a thorough 
knowledge of Interior Decoration in 


time at home. The practical 


rooms of all types, from the simplest 
to the most elaborate. 

Eminent 
and conduct the Arts and Decoration 
It enables you to plan or buy 


meaning a saving of hundreds of dol- 
And it offers a thorough train- 
ing for a career. 


Complete information about this 
unique home instruction plan is con- 
tained 
brochure which includes besides valu- 
able subject matter on Interior Decora- 
send a post-card or letter today 
requesting this Free Brochure. Not 
the slightest obligation. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
45 West 45th St., New York City 


authorities have prepared 


taste and economy, often 


Write today 


an interesting illustrated 


(he Florentine Craftsmen 
Masters of the Metal Arts. - 
45 East 22™ St. (one door from 4”Ave) 
New York City 


Originations Reproductions 
Modern and Antique 
In Hand Wrought Iron 


No. 670 


Fine reproduction of Colo- 
nial Wall Bracket in heavy 
wrought iron-——wired com- 
plete (without bulb). 


Ask for Catalog 


No. 


Very artistic English 

Lantern, size 

with 84%” projection in 

black iron—-rust proof 

with white or ambre 

glass—wired complete. 
Price $19.00 


AY Color Wood Cuts 

now in vogue add a joy- 
ous note to your plan of deco- 
ration. 
Write for our portfolio of original 
block prints by Hall Thorpe, 
England’s most noted wood block 
engraver. 


Sent on approval 
priced from $3.00 up 


Just the thing for Christmas 


415 Madison Ave. Dept.103. New York,AN. Y. 


or your own print dealer 


| BROWN ROBERTSON CO., INC. 


R. M. BRUCHMAN, Indian Trade 


Only Genuine Navajo 
y a) 
Vo Carry this label of quality 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
NO TWO ALIKE 
Reversible Sent on Approval 
These rugs are all wool and 
will last a lifetime. Below are 
a few sizes and prices, POST- 

PAID. 

27”x45” $9.95  40”x65” $27.75 

33”x55” $16.85  48”x72” $37.50 

The sealed tag on each rug is 

your guarantee 

If your dealer cannot supply you 

with my Genuine Navajo Indian 

hand woven rugs send check or 

money order direct. Money 

promptly refunded if you are not 

satisfied. Dealers write. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 
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Wrought Iron Bridge Lamp $8.00 : it 
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Choose 


candles carefully 


IN WELL-APPOINTED homes, 
candles, like all other furnish- 
ings, must be authoritative in style, 
in harmony with the decorative 
scheme—and quality-made. 
Choose Atlantic Candles, They 
are sure to be correct: artistic to 
the highest degree; wide in color 
variety, and unsurpassed in burn- 
ing qualities. No drip, flicker, 
smoke or odor! Labeled so you 
may be sure they're Atlantic. 

A ftew Atlantic suggestions— 
for gifts or personal use: 


Hanp-pirrep—26 colors; four sizes, 8 
inches to 19% inches 

Rirrennouse Sovarr—13 colors; 9% 
inches A beautiful fapered square 
candle 

Taree Twret—15 colors. Illustrated above. 

Quaker PLain—10 colors; four sizes 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING 


Dinner—white only; four practical sizes. 
Consote—12 colors; 9% inches by 1% 
inches. 
And especially for Christmas 
Artantic Bayvaerry Canpies—?7 inches 
and 9% inches. Real bayberry scent. 


Tue Artantic Grer Box 
unique. Contams nine 
pairs of candles in indi- 
vidual boxes. Color as- 
sortments made up by 
the dealer to suit any- 
one’s fancy. 


‘*CANDLBE 
Grow.” A postal 
request rings 
you this inter- 
esting Atlantic 
booklet ont 
candle styles 
and uses. 


COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTIC 
CANDLES 


FRUITING TREES AND 


House & Garden 


SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 114) 


num americanum) is one of the most 
red-fruited native 
shrubs and in this respect is more 
ornamental than its allies V. opulus 
and V. sargentu. Two Japanese species 
(V. wright and V. dilitatum), both 
medium sized shrubs, ought to be 
grown for their lovely scarlet fruits. 
The Old World genus Cotoneaster in- 
cludes some of the most beautiful of 
all berried plants and many of them 
are suitable for rockeries. From 
China, which is the headquarters of 


conspicuous of 


the genus, gardens have _ recently 
received many valuable additions. 


Among the best are the low-growing 
C. horizontalis, its small-leaved va- 
riety perpusilla, C. apiculata, C. ad- 
pressa and the trailing evergreen C. 
Dammeri, all aptly named Rocksprays; 
of the moderate sized species, C. 
divaricata, C. hupehensis, C. multi- 
flora, C. racemiflora and its variety 
soongorica, C. bullata and its variety 
macrophylla, These are all perfectly 
hardy shrubs and worthy of a promi- 
nent place in every garden. Farther 
south the evergreen C. salicifolia and 
its varieties foccosa and rugosa vght 
to be grown. And so too should be 
the Buisson ardent (Pyracantha coc- 
cinea ) its variety lalandi and Chinese 
relative P. crenulata, all with bright 
scarlet fruits. 

Closely allied to the Hawthorns of 
which we told in a recent article is 
Sorbus aucuparia, the Mountain-ash 
or Rowan-tree, and when laden with 
its broad flat clusters of small bright 
scarlet fruits has no peer among orna- 
mental trees. There are several varie- 
ties including one with pendulous 
branches and another with yellow 
fruits. Scattered over the north tem- 
perate regions are several 
closely allied to the foregoing, and 
in this country grows S. americana 
and its large fruited variety decora, 
possibly the most beautiful of all. 

The English Holly (Jlex aqui- 
folium) with its bright red_ berries 
and shining green leaves and so cele- 
brated in poetry and folk-lore is not 
hardy in New England, but farther 
south it may be grown and there is 
no more beautiful evergreen tree. 
Among its very numerous varieties is 
one (fructu-luteo) with yellow fruits. 
The native Holly (J. opaca) with 
dull green leaves is a hardier but in- 


species 


ferior tree from an ornamental view- 
point. The native Black Alder or 
Winterberry (J. verticillata), its re- 
lative I. laevigata, and the Japanese 
1. sieboldii are hardy shrubs with 
deciduous leaves and strikingly beau- 
tiful with their clusters of scarlet 
fruits. Of the Winterberry there is 
a variety (fructu-albo) with white 
fruits. But loveliest of all the Hollies 
that lose their leaves in the fall is 
I. geniculata whose fruit suggests 
beads of sealing wax suspended on 
short threads. 

A very attractive small tree is 
Evonymus bungeana which bears in 
great profusion stalked clusters of 
pink capsules, More beautiful is £. 
planipes with pendent masses of crim- 
son fruits which open and display 
their brilliant orange-red seeds. There 
are several other Spindle-trees with 
pinkish and reddish fruits, and one 
that ought to be in every garden is 
E. alata, a large, wide-spreading 


shrub with corky-winged branches, 
red fruits and foliage which in au- 
tumn assumes intense shades of red 
and crimson. 

The lime-loving Buffalo berries 
(Shepherdia argentea and S. cana- 
densis), their relatives the Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippophae rhamnoides) and 
the Oleasters of vhich the hardiest 
are Elaeagnus lon,ipes, E. umbellata, 
E. multiflora, and E. angustifolia, 
which is a slender tree with silvery 
Willow-like leaves, are a group of 
fascinating plants worthy of the widest 
recognition. 

In addition to the Blueberries (Vac- 
cinium) with edible fruits quite a 
number of the best native shrubs have 
fruits blue-black or black-purple and 
covered with a protective pale waxy 
bloom, many of which before attain- 
ing their final color pass through 
stages of red and crimson. Foremost 
in this class rank such plants as 
Viburnum canbyi, V. dentatum, V. 
prunifolium, V. rufidulum, V. len- 
tago, and V. cassinoides. All are 
handsome in flower, foliage, and fruit 
and are strong-growing shrubs which 
cannot be too highly praised for 
planting in the parks and gardens of 
the colder parts of this country. In 
the last named the fruits change from 
green to pure pink and finally to blue- 
black and it is one of the most lovely 
of all shrubs. 

The pinnate-leaved Barberries are 
a charming group unfortunately not 
very hardy. The hardiest is the low- 
growing Mahonia repens with gray- 
ish green leaves, but the most popular 
is M. aquifolium with glossy leaves 
which assume fine tints in early 
winter; the Japanese M. japonica is 
the most vigorous grower and has the 
largest leaves. All have terminal 
bunches of beautiful grape-like fruits. 
The lovely Berberis stenophylla, a 
hybrid between two South American 
species, with slender arching stems 
and small dark green leaves and per- 
haps the finest of all the Barberries 
is, alas! not quite hardy around 
Boston, Mass. 

The native Silky Cornel (Cornus 
amomum) and its close relative C. 
obliqua are large-growing shrubs 
with blue fruits. A plant that de- 
serves the widest recognition is Sym- 
plocos paniculata with sapphire blue 
fruits. This is a perfectly hardy large 
bush or small tree with good foliage, 
small clusters of white flowers with 
conspicuous stamens and in the au- 
tumn it fruits profusely. 

The most attractive shrubs with 
white fruits are the native Snowberry 
Bushes, and the Cornels. The former 
are low twiggy plants with small 
gray-green leaves, insignificant pink 
flowers, and large snow-white berries. 
The best are Symphoricarpos race- 
mosus and its variety laevigatus, S. 
oreophilus, S. occidentalis, S. Heyeri, 
and S. mollis. Another species, fami- 
liarly known as the Coralberry (S. 
orbiculatus ), has red-purple fruits and 
is very attractive around Christmas 
time. Among the best of the white- 
fruited Cornels are the native Cornus 
racemosa, a dense twiggy shrub of 
moderate size, C. rugosa which is a 
large bush or low tree with red foot- 
stalks to the fruits, C. stolonifera and 

(Continued on page 122 
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Gift Suggestions 
from Hastings 


There is no gift so sure to please as 
fine furniture—no gift that will en- 
dure so long a pleasant reminder of 
the giver. 


For a man, Hastings suggests the 
handsome smoker’s cabinet pictured 
above. The sturdy antique finish is 
masculine in spirit, the ash trays are 
— convenient, and inside the cabinet 
rite for the 
Hastings bro- there is a metal lined, air-tight 


chure which 
contains many humidor. 


happy suggect- 
ions for charm- 


The lovely tea table below will reach 
ing gifts 


the heart of every woman. In vel- 
vety mahogany or walnut, with re- 
movable tray and large drop leaves, 
it is a most useful and charming gift. 


Hastings furniture is very moderate 
in price. Ask to see these and other 
beautiful holiday gift pieces at your 


dealers. 


HASTINGS 
TABLE CO. 


HASTINGS 

MICHIGAN 

Factory Sales Office and Display, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Direct all correspondence to the 
plant at Hastings 


HASTINGS 


CASTINGS 


FU rniture 
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Kurdiffan 
Reproduction 


All sizes 
woven in 
one piece 
of Imported 
Oriental 
wool 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Make That Coveted Rug 
Your Christmas Gift to the Home 
HE spirit of giving at Christmas time is traditional with 


us. This custom which has come down through the 
ages is best expressed in a useful gift—one that is 


appreciated as time goes on. A Bengal-Oriental rug for your 
living room—your dining room—or perhaps the hall or bed- 
room—would be a splendid milestone in your Christmas 
memories. 

BENGAL ORIENTAL RUGS 


are distinctly different from other domestic rugs which are 
adaptations of Oriental rugs in coloring and désign only, 
and where no attempt has been made to duplicate the actual 
surface appearance. tf Bengal-Oriental rugs were woven in 
India or along the border of the Mediterranean they could 
not be more convincingly real reproductions of hand woven 
Persians. 


A consulting Decorative Service without charge 


We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
{samples if possible} of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 
adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO., Inc. 
119 West 4oth Street, New York 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 
Living foot, Dining room, size............. 

I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings. 

Also send me “Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty” by Alice Van 
Leer Carrick. 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


Me 
permanently a part of your home, and more cherished and 5 
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Christmas ~the season of joyous hos- 
pitality and good cheer—emphasizes the 
desirability of good cooking. For over 39 
3 years those who have a proper respect for 
: good food properly cooked, have depended 
m upon Roper Gas Ranges on Christmas Day 

and every day. 
4 Aside from its many other betterments, 


the use of Roper in thousands of better 
homes is amply justified by Roper Complete 
Oven Control. This is an exclusive Roper 
. virtue, only made possible by the successful 
co-operation of Roper patented ventilated 
oven and Roper temperature control. 


t See the new Roper, priced from $35 to 
$300, where better gas ranges are sold. 
It is the Christmas gift of cheer throughout 
the year. The famous Roper recifile of 
time and temperature indexed recipes will 
“ be mailed on receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rochford, I//inots 


Pacttc Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


Es ery Rope. Range ts 
inspected iwoman 
before it is certihed by the 
Roper quality mark the 


Roper purple line 


Gas & Electric 
RANGES 


SE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE SO AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE 
YOU BUY 


Copyright, 1924, Gee, D Roper Corporstion 


FRUITING 


the Old World C. alba and C. san- 
guinea, too well known to need de- 
scription, 

Ihe group with black fruits ranks 
next in size to that with red fruits 
and in many the fruits as they ripen 
assume various shades of red before 
becoming finally black. In the Ivy 
family there are many black-fruited 
plants such as the native Hercules 
Club (Aralia spinosa) and its Asiatic 
relative (A. chinensis) with much 
divided yard-wide leaves and broad 
clusters of small fruits. Also Acan- 
thopanax sessililorum and A. spino- 
sum which are large growing shrubs 
with globose heads of fruit. All these 
love a cool, moist situation. Most of 
the Rhamnus have black fruits and 
many of them like R. davurica, R. 
Frangula and the common Buckthorn 
(R. cathartica) fruit profusely and 
retain their berries far into the winter. 
A particularly handsome species is R. 
alpina with large deep green strongly 
veined leaves and which makes a large 
bush. 

A number of Viburnums, both na- 
tive and exotic, have black fruits and 
many of them are desirable shrubs. 
Among the best of the native species 
are V. pubescens, the Arrow-wood (V. 
acerifolium), and the Hobble-bush 
(V. alnifolium). The last named is 
a lovely shrub with large leaves and 
broad flat heads of white flowers, but 
unfortunately it dislikes cultivation. 
Of exotic species perhaps the best in 
fruit is V. Sieboldii, a large bush 
or slender tree thirty feet tall, 
with large, prominently nerved bright 
green leaves and large pyramidate 
clusters of jet-black fruit. When it 
fruits freely the popular V. tomento- 
Other 
good sorts are the Wayfaring-tree (V. 
Lantana) and V, rhytidophyllum with 


sum is also very beautiful. 


PLANTS OF 


House & Garden 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
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remarkably long wrinkled leaves 
felted on the underside. Belonging 
to the same family are several bush 
Honeysuckles with lustrous black 
fruits of which mention may be made 
of Lonicera nigra, L. nervosa and L. 


“involucrata, the last named has jet- 


black fruit seated on a fleshy crimson 
rec eptacle. 

The Privets, all have black fruits 
and the hardiest of all and the most 
beautiful in fruit is the European 
Ligustrum vulgare, here and there 
naturalized in this section of America, 
and its variety foliosum. These most 
desirable shrubs have large shining 
black fruits in clusters and ought to 
be generally planted in the colder 
parts of this country in preference to 
their less hardy Asiatic relations which 
have dull-colored fruits. 

Many members of the Rose family 
also belong to this group and in fruit 
none is more beautiful than the native 
Chokeberry (Aronia melanocarpa, its 
varieties grandifolia and elata, and 
A. atropurpurea). Another species 4. 
arbutifolia has red fruits. Among the 
Cotoneasters with black fruits are C. 
vulgaris, C. nitens, C. moupinensis, C. 
fowveolata, C. lucida, C. acutifolia and 
its variety villosula, all strong grow- 
ing, free fruiting shrubs. 

The native Inkberry (Ilex glabra) 
and its Japanese relative, J. crenata, 
are two valuable and hardy evergreens 
with small glossy leaves and stalked 
black fruits. Among Barberries most 
of the evergreen species such as Ber- 
beris Julianae, B. Gagnepainii and B. 
verruculosa have black fruits. The 
first named is the best of the upright 
growing species of this group and the 
last named with prostrate spreading 
branches and small shining holly-like 
leaves, white on the under side, is a 
gem for rockeries. 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


(Continued from page 55) 


Avocado (alligator) Pears are deco- 
rative and valuable trees which are 
becoming more and more popular. 
Easterners who have indulged in the 
luxury of Avocado pear salad will not 
be surprised to learn that even one of 
these trees is a very real financial asset. 
When a grafted and named variety 
can produce in about five years a tree 
bearing a hundred or more fruits 
which bring in from fifty cents to a 
dollar apiece, it is easy to understand 
that the decorative value of the tree 
is not the only reason for its increas- 
ing popularity. As Avocados belong 
to the Laurel family, they are deep- 
rooted and will not thrive in shallow 
soil. 

A tree which adds a striking note 
of color to the garden is the purple- 
leaved Plum, prunus psardi. Even 
though the tree may not bear very 
well in certain localities, its purple 
leaves make it a decorative asset where 
a strong note of color is needed in the 
garden. 

One of the most charming flowering 
trees is the Jacaranda. The flowers 
are of a deep, soft blue, warm and 
pulsating like the skies of California. 


As some one has said, when the tree 
is in full bloom it is as if a blue cloud 
had settled down in a corner of the 
garden. When the flower buds are 
forming, the tree drops its leaves, and 
flowers and foliage burst into glory 
at the same time. The complaint is 
sometimes made that Jacaranda flow- 
ers dropping on the walks make them 
slippery and dangerous. But those 
who have an eye for rare and com- 
pelling beauty are likely to find a 
place in the garden where one of these 
trees will be a center of interest, rather 
than a subject for any unfavorable 
comment. Jacarandas are sensitive to 
cold and so are likely to thrive better 
in San Diego than in the more north- 
ern parts of the state. Another flow- 
ering tree which grows in abundance 
all along the California coast is the 
Acacia. 

A number of trees from the desert 
are effective in city gardens and are 
increasing in popularity because of the 
ease with which they can be grown in 
dry soil. “Palo verde,” the Parkinsonia 
aculeata, is a fine feathery tree with 
flowers somewhat like yellow Orchids, 

(Continued on page 124) 
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Useful Gifts Are Always Welcome 


Have you the gift 
of giving? 


ELECTING appropriate Christmas gifts is a gift 
S in itself. Your present must be attractive; it 
must be thoughtful of the recipient. And, above 
all, it must be useful. 


The gifts you find at Lewis & Conger’s ful- 
fil all of these requirements. They are charm- 
ing, for they are the newest and best things of 
their kind. They are thoughtful, for there 
is something here for every sort of person. 


They are useful, for they come from the shop 
which has been devoted for three generations 
to home equipment that saves steps and time 
and disappointments. 


Let smokers smoke and ab- 
stainers abstain. This amazing 
smoke consumer rids the air 
of a room of the unpleasant 


For the fortunate possessor of 
a fireplace, no better gift than 


narcotic haze. Dull brass or 
bronze finish, 4'2 inches high, 
$5. 


The sturdy folding luggage 
stand is a gift that will have 
constant use. It will hold a 
steamer trunk or traveling bag 
at a convenient height. Fin- 
ished in white, ivory, walnut 
or mahogany. $7.50. 


A tool chest in itself, this all- 
purpose tool is a splendid ac- 
cessory that saves many need- 
less steps. Ten tools fit holder: 
3 screw-drivers; 2 chisels; 
punch, awl, file, gimlet, saw. 


Complete, $3. 


fine fittings, a specialty of ours. 
Cape Cod firelighte¢, original 
model, large tray, $5.25. 
Graceful, hand-painted bel- 
lows, $12. 


The nailbox 1s worth its weight 
in happiness. Its compart- 
ments contain nails, tacks, 
screws, cuphooks, picture 
hooks, hammer, screw-driver, 
tack-lifter, gimlet and pliers. 
$6.75. 


Just spin the knob and the 
number you want appears. 
There are ruled spaces on this 
telephone index to accommo- 
date more than 350 names and 
numbers. Bronze finish, $2.50; 
silver finish, $3.50. 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 


“A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARES”’ 


LEWIS & CONGER 
45th St. & 6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send me, prepaid: GO Telephone index_-_-_------- finish; 0 Cape Cod 
Firelighter; Bellows; O Smoke consumer__-. 0 Nailbox; 
© Luggage stand__________ finish; 0 all-purpose tool; © free Christmas 
suggestion folder. Check in front of items desired. 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 
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The “ Wentworth"’—in an early American style; built of 
Walnut, with poplar burl, maple burl, birch, and selected 
gumwood; with a hand painted decoration. 


In Your Own Home 


In your own home, Berkey & Gay Furniture will 
lene’ that bearing of charm and dignity, together 
with intimate comfort and convenience, so neces- 
sary to the home’s full appreciation. Thoughtful 
consideration to the elements of appearance and 
usability, as well as attention to details of con- 
struction and finish, characterize all Berkey & 
Gay pieces. Available at leading furniture stores 
throughout the country in a price range of from 
$350 to $6,500, this furniture is built to render 
the double service of beauty and utility. 


This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production, It is the cus- 
tomer’s protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 


$350 to $6,500 


| 

_ BERKEY @ GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
| GRAND RAPIDS 

| New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
Admittance by letter from your merchant or decoritor) 
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Nothing 


gift than 


a box 


Hand 


kerchiets 


Pure Linen Hematitched and Embroidered Cocktall Nap 


kins 


Pure Linen Hand Embroidered 


Norman 


Size Me in 


and Cutwork Tea 
Mize 14x14 in 


All 


sent 
Post 
Free 

to any 
part 


of the 


$6.00 doz. 
$14.50 doz 


lie Lace Finger Bowl Dollies 6 in $6.75 doz. 
Hand Made Filet Lace Finger Bow! Dollies $4.50 doz 
ure Linen Hand Hematitched and Hand Embroidered 
Cocktall Napkinea in $7.50 doz. 
Pure Linen Hematitched and Embroidered Cocktail Nap- 
kins, Box of six for $4.00 


ure Linen Lace Edge and Embroidered Cocktail 


Corners, 


Childre 


Children’s 


Ladies 
or wit 
Colored 
Footing 
Colored 
Colored 
Colored 
Center 


$10.00 doz 


INEXPENSIVE FANCY HANDKERCHIEFS 


Applique 

ne tCireus 

Colored Linen 

Woven Colored Border 

h \& in. Diamond Monogram 
Linen, Footing Edge 

Fudge, Sheer Pineapple Center 


Linen, Hand Emb'd White 
Linen, Hand Emb'd White 
Linen, Corners Hand Emb'd in White, 


and Lace at Sides. 


The 
Hand 
kerchiefs 
shown 
offer 

a 


choice 


to 

please 
the 
most 
discrim- 


inating 


6 for $2.50 
é6for 2.00 
6for 2.00 
$12.00 doz. 
17.00 doz. 
1.50 each 
1.50 each 
1.50 each 
1.50 each 


White 


2.50 each 


BROTHERS 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIAI a 


ESTABLISHED 1766 


Fitth Ave.cor IS St. New 


587 Boyrston Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


LONDON & DUBLIN Pactory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 


purchases 


House & Garden 


The spreading branches of Live Oaks form a charming 


setting for the J. B. 


Alexander house at Montecito. Jas. 


Osborne Craig, architect 


PLANTS OF 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


(Continued from page 122) 


which grows wild on the desert in 
Imperial Valley and elsewhere. Most 
desert plants have gray stalks because 
gray stands the heat well. But the 
stalk, or trunk, of the palo verde is 
green, hence its name. Athol trees, 
the only evergreen Tamarisks in the 
desert, are being grown in large num- 
bers at the nurseries near the beaches of 
San Diego. 

An evergreen Elm, from China, is 
one of the new and interesting trees 
for the California garden. Being ever- 
green, it is in strong contrast to the 
New England elm, which has learned 
its business in New England so well 
that even in this mild climate it does 
not put out its leaves until about the 
middle of May. - 

Most of us know the little Norfolk 
Pines that are grown in pots and of- 
fered for sale in the East and Middle 
West at Christmas time. Few of us 
realize the size to which these pines 
will grow in the open, and would 
probably be surprised to learn that at 
least twenty feet of space should be 
allowed for one of them in the 
den, and that they should never be 
trimmed. An unusual story is con- 
nected with the growing of these pines 
in Coronado. 


gar- 


Several of the trees were 
planted by the Coronado Hotel some 


thirty years ago, and attained a con- 
siderable size. It occurred to the gar- 
dener that it might be worth while to 
try to propagate the seed, and he there- 
fore gathered about a bushel of them. 
As he was carrying away his basketful, 
a stranger came along and told him 
that it would be impossible to grow 
Norfolk pines from seeds in Coronado. 
Upon the stranger’s advice the gar- 
dener threw away his basketful of 
seeds, but later planted a few in a box, 
to satisfy his own curiosity. All of 
these seeds grew and they have already 
developed into fine trees three or four 
feet high. We are now told that Coro- 
nado is one of the few places where 
practically perfect seeds of the Nor- 
folk pine mature! 
due to the fact that whereas usually 
one of these pines stands alone, in 
Coronado several of them stand to- 
gether, so that they fertilize each other 


This is possibly 


well. As a result, they bear an abun- 
dance of seeds, which mature per- 
fectly. 


Wild shrubs should certainly be used 
in gardens more than they are, for 
many of them are effective and appro- 
priate for such use and they are par- 
ticularly desirable because they stand 
local conditions well. Many varieties 

(Continued on page 126) 


Cypresses and tropical grasses are the important 
planting in the garden of Charles Ray at 


Beverley Hills, California 
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| 
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Squirrel Foot 
Scraper 
Life Size Squirrel. 
Cast Iron, finished in 


Verdi—An- 
tique + $6.00 


Brush Foot Scraper 
Cast iron in Copper 
Bronze or Verdi 
Antique finish. Is 


complete with 
two brushes. $ 7. 


Andiron Set 


Wrought ir 


Fireplace Set 
Tongs, poker, shovel 
and stand. Wrought 
iron in appropriate de- 


sign. 20inches 
high 


on with brass $14 50 


ties 


Give Useful Novel- 
for Christmas 


—from FISKE 


IFTS from Fiske are 


unusual and beauti- 
tiful, as well as useful and they 
are always long remembered. 


Choose among the things il- 
lustrated ordropinatthe Fiske 
showrooms and see the hun- 
dreds of useful and ornamen- 
tal things of brass, bronze, or 
iron, designed and made as 
only Fiske knows how. 


Or if it’s not con- 
venient to call, 
order from this 
advertisement. 
For greater variety 
call or write for 


catalog. 112 


Folding Fire Screen 
Of fine, cast 
iron frame and Drass handle. 
30incheshigh. . ° $8. 


Bronze Sun Dial 
Tells time as long as 
the sun shines. Diam- 
eter 10 inches. To be 
mounted on bronze or 
iron pedestals, which 
we can sup- $c 00 
© 5. 


Fiske Mail Box 


Of cast bronze metal 
with statuary bronze 


finish . $10,9° 


Andiron Set 


This special design, wrought in iron, 
is both useful and or- $13 75 


namental , 


Log Roller 
Extremely useful for 
the open fire. Of 
wrought iron $6, 80 


Race Horse Ash Tray 


Showing three thor- 
oughbreds in bold re- 
lief. Of solid bronze 


metal, 
x6%4" $7.95 


Handsome -goat”’ book 
ends of soli ronze 
a... 


metal. 


Solid Bronze Metal 


Jardiniere 


With exquisite design in 
fine relief. A 


ceptable gift. 
4%" high . $16.89 


most dac- 


All orders carefully packed and promptly shipped. 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


IRON 


WORKS 


Sa 


— 


IFTS of Old World charm, blended 


of mellow woods, softly colored. 


Gifts for those of fine appreciations, who 
enshrine beauty in the home. 


Gifts that gather tender memories through 
the years. 


Gifts of Imperial Tables. 


Lovely Imperial Gift Collections await 
you at leading stores. Priced to meet the 
limitations of the Christmas purse. Each 
a bearer of happiness. 

Send to Dept. E for fascinating table 


book, ‘‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’ 
Give name of your store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 
‘*World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


=< 
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Seat shown is Number 142 


Do your guests 


ROM your own experience, you know how nice it is, after 

a train journey or a long motor ride, to be shown into a 
spotlessly clean, white bathroom. How nice the white tub, 
; white bowl and white toilet seat look, and the small, freshly- 
laundered guest towels awaiting your convenience. Even 
before you have seen any other rooms, you begin to like 
that house and feel at home. 
Is your bathroom like that? Are you proud to have guests go 
into it? Or do you think perhaps that they criticise it be- 
cause of old-fashioned fixtures? 
The place to start, in improving the appearance of the bath- 
i room, is with the toilet seat. If this fixture is modern and 
; spotlessly white, the whole room looks better, and the chief 
ie, cause of criticism is removed. 


‘ Think of a seat that is covered with a handsome, 
. white, ivory-like sheathing. As easy to keep clean 
of as porcelain. That won't crack or stain or absorb 
moisture or hold odors. That is not painted nor 
enameled, but sheathed in a substance very like 
ivory—seamless and without joints. That will last 
a lifetime. That can be installed on any toilet in a 
few minutes. That you can take from one apart- 
ment to another, if you move. That is inexpensive. 
And permanently good-looking and sanitary. 

That is the Church Sani-white Toilet Seat. You 
can see it at most plumbers or at any plumbing 
, jobber's showroom. Any plumber can supply you. 
< Ready to take ‘That you may see the quality of the ivory-like 


. home in sheathing on these seats, mail us the coupon below. 
handy carton 
4 c. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO, 


132 Orange Street Holyoke, Mass. 
Establis! ed 


Church 


sani~ white 


| CHURCH MFG ke, Mass 
| showing the ivory-white sheathing of the Church Toilet Seat to 


CO., Gentlemen: Send a sample 


1ya Orange Street, Holy 


Name 
Address 
Cy State 


| like your bathroom? 


PLANTS OF 


& Garden 


House 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 


(Continued from page 124) 


of native wild Lilac are grown from 
the coast, in San Diego, back to the 
mountains. The flowers of blue, or 
white, burst forth in effective masses 
after the winter rains, and with plenty 


of water the bushes continue to bloom 


“ ell into May. 


SOME SATISFACTORY VARIETIES 

Several varieties of wild Mahogany, 
rhus integrifolia and rhus laurina and 
ovata, are satisfactory for garden use, 
for the leaves are a good shade of 
green and the bushes require little 
care, 

Indian Hawthorn, the Rapheolepis, 
is a shrub that might well be grown by 
the millions in San Diego. A new 
variety which has pale pink flowers is 
esvecially recommended. Red-berried 
Hawthorns have one drawback, which 
is that birds eat the berries and so take 
away a large part of the effectiveness 
of the bushes. In this respect the ber- 
ried Cotoneasters are preferable, as the 
birds do not trouble them. Cotoneaster 
pannosa, a luxuriant variety, is con- 
sidered one of the best shrubs, espe- 
cially for filling in on_ hillsides. 
Cotoneaster microphylla is eftectively 
used on retaining walls or on sloping 
banks. The Japanese Nandina domes- 
tica is a charming shrub which is in- 
creasing in popularity because of its 
gay red berries and its beautiful foli- 
age which retains the colors of autun.n 
throughout the winter. 

Shrubs producing orange colored 
flowers seem to harmonize particularly 
well with the tawny California land- 
scape. Streptosolen, with its wealth of 
small trumpet-shaped flowers of red- 
dish yellow, is increasing so rapidly in 
favor among San Diegans that about 
a thousand plants were sold during the 
past year by one nursery alone. Te- 
coma stans bears a beautiful, large 
trumpet-shaped flower of lemon yel- 
low. Tecoma Smithii, with small rus- 
set colored flowers verging toward 
yellow, is a very satisfactory ever- 
bloomer. For hedges and for what 
might be called general utility pur- 
poses a very popular shrub is Pitto- 
sporum tobira. Its small white blos- 
resembling the 
Daphne, and it blooms in winter when 
flowers are scarce. The bush prunes 
well, and is generally satisfactory be- 
cause of its rich foliage. 

A delicate and charming shrub is 
the Tamarisk. against a soft- 
toned plaster wall the Tamarisk is like 
a mist of green and with its 
feathery leaves and flowers. The shrub 
is beautiful from spring until fall, 
but in winter it loses both flowers and 
leaves. 

The Tree Fern, Alsophylla austra- 
lis, is wonderfully effective silhouetted 
against the wall of a plaster house. Its 
long fronds form ever-changing pat- 
terns on the wall as they sway back 
and forth in the breeze. Another in- 
teresting and decorative plant is the 


soms are fragrant, 


Seen 


rose, 


Acanthus. Though a native of Egypt, 
it has been used as an art motif by 
many peoples, in many ages. 

In a dry section, where lawns must 
be watered every day to be kept in 
good condition, there is general in- 
terest in finding other coverings for 
the ground. Creeping Juniper, an ever- 
green Strawberry, and English Ivy are 
becoming more and more popular. 

If we turn to the long list of vines 
to be seen in Southern California, we 
find several that stand out as being 
particularly interesting for one reason 
or another. Leaving aside Roses, which 
are so universally grown in California 
as to require no comment here, one of 
the most effective flowering vines is 
the Bignonia, a Trumpetvine. There 
are several popular varieties of Big- 
nonia: Bignonia cherere, which has a 
red flower and blooms practically all 
the year round; Bignonia venusta, a 
winter bloomer bearing orange colored 
flowers; Bignonia Tweediana, which 
has lemon colored flowers and blooms 
in the spring. Bignonia australis, or 
Campsidium, is one of the fastest 
growers, quickly covering a large 
space with its glossy foliage. Careful 
pruning is advisable, both to keep the 
vine well within bounds and to pro- 
vide plenty of the short branches 
which produce flowers. 


THE POPULAR JASMINES 


The Jasmines are popular in South- 
ern California because of their abun- 
dance of fragrant flowers. Jasminum 
nittidum and jasminum catalonica are 
everbloomers bearing fragrant white 
flowers. Jasminum floridum, an ever- 
bloomer with delicate yellow flowers, 
is effectively used as a hedge or as a 
climber for covering arches. Solanum 
jasminoides, the Potato Vine, resem- 
bles a Jasmine and is an even more 
prolific bloomer, but the flowers lack 
fragrance. 

Solandra gutata, called Copa de Oro 
(cup of gold), is being successfully 
grown in San Diego and is attracting 
much favorable comment. This vine 
grows wild in the jungles of Mexico 
and Central America and seems to 
thrive in the climate of San Diego. Its 
flowers are large golden cups from 
four to six inches in diameter and they 
form a striking picture against their 
background of abundant foliage. The 
vine is a rapid grower, and if pruned 
frequently bears flowers practically 
every day in the year. 

The South African Grape, Vitis 
capensis, is an evergreen vine with 
beautiful foliage and graceful habits. 
If given good soil and plenty of water, 
one vine will grow several hundred 
feet long. Muhlenbeckia complexa, 
the wild Maidenhair or Mattress Vine, 
is a strong, rank grower, very decora- 
tive when kept well within bounds. It 
is effectively used as a covering for 
garden walls or fences, or as a screen 
for the service yard. 
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» for the day of 
things that endure 


CuristMAS . . . old tales that grow the pleasanter 
in the telling, old customs that have outlived centuries, 
old friendships becoming brighter as time passes. It is 
supremely fitting that gifts at Christmas should have a 
beauty that is lasting. 

Every piece of International Silverplate has this 
enduring loveliness—a charm of gleaming surface and 
fine workmanship that lasts through the years. Candle- 
sticks or flower vase, the practical meat platter or 
vegetable dish, compote or water pitcher—their assured 
quality enhances your joy in Christmas giving. 

Look for one of the trade-marks below. They guar- 
antee perfect satisfaction at moderate prices. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVERPLATE 


May we send you a copy of our booklet HW-11, “Silverplate and 
Why it is Fashionable”? In it are many suggestions for making 
your home more attractive, as well as delightful menus for all oc- 
casions—with recipes. International Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


Ware carrying any of the above trade-marks is genuine International 
Silverplate; on pieces of International Silverplate, matching patterns 
of 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVER CO. 
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URNITURE 


The furniture makes or mars a home. With 
beautiful furniture, that is comfortable, a room 
may be transformed. Send for “Better Homes’’, 
with hall, living room and sun-room plans. There is 
much in it that will be of value to all home-lovers. 


A Home is 


as Comfortable 


as its Furniture 


It should combine beauty and comfort to reflect 


the true sense of the word 


HOME is what you 

make it. From the four 
bare walls you plan it to repre- 
sent the individuality of the 
family. You give it its atmos- 
phere—its personality. Many 
homes beautiful—and 
nothing more. A home is home- 
like when it is comfortable as 
well. 

Karpen furniture makes 
homes of houses. Judged by 
most critical standards, it is 
beautiful. And the name Kar- 
pen is famous the world over 
for its comfort. 


On every piece— 


your assurance of quality 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered 
Furniture, Handwoven Fiber and Enameled 


Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 
801-811 S$. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


SAR 


In Karpen furniture the 
home of your dreams comes 
true. Many have learned, too, 
that this beautiful furniture is 
most moderately priced . . . that 
it fits the purse of almost all. 


See the Karpen exhibit at 
your dealer’s. You will find a 
lovely upholstered or  over- 
stuffed suite—an odd piece for 
sun room, living room or porch. 
Brighten up the house by an 
added piece here and there. 


Karpen furniture is surpris- 
ingly moderate in price when 
quality is considered. 


Ready—a new book on 
interior decoration 


Let us send you the new edition of 
our attractive book on interior deco- 
rating—“Better Homes.” It is full 
of helpful ideas, and through black. 
and white, and color charts and 
drawings, shows what the foremost 
decorators are doing. Plans for 
fourteen complete rooms—any of 
which can be easily adapted. Just 
send the coupon. 


L-12 
S. KARPEN & BROS. 
Manufacturers of Karpen Fine Upholstered 
Furniture, Handwoven Fiber and Enameled 
Cane Furniture; and Windsor Chairs 
801-811 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
37th and Broadway, New York 
Please send me free and postpaid a copy 
of your book, “Better Homes,” with hall, 
living room and sun room plans. 
Name 
Address... 
City 
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MADDOCK 


Sanitary Fixtures 


objets d'art 


MADVAL 
K-2831 


White Vitreous China Pedestal Bidet with flush- 
ing tom and integral douche. Fitted with supply 
valves with all-china handles and escutcheons 
for supplying hot and cold water to the flushing 
rim or centre douche and pop-up waste to retain 
the water in the bowl when desired. 


HOMAS MADDOCK 

bathroom equipment 
is to be found in the 
homes of men and 
women whose discrim- 
inating tastes are not 
assumed. 


THOMAS MADDOCKS SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


LOG 


House & Garden 


» 


This small scale 
model on its stand 
is typical of the 
earliest kind of 
log cabin 


CABINS AS HOLIDAY HOUSES 


(Continued from page 75) 


The window and door frames are of 
cypress weather stained. The windows 
are of the casement type and are 
grouped and designed with such nicety 
that they give to the cabin a note of 
refinement that is, however, in perfect 
harmony with the rest of the building. 

The doors are an interesting bit of 
workmanship and an effective detail 
in the scheme. They are made of 
rough pine slabs, weathered, and are 
hung to their frames with hinges and 
cleats hewn with the axe out of haw- 
thorn. The pegs which fasten the 
cleats to the doors are whittled out of 
hornbeam. All door latches and pulls 
are fashioned out of hardwood. 

The tradition of log cabin building 
is so closely associated with rough and 
rugged living that they themselves are 
generally considered as things to be 
constructed in a rough and rugged 
way. This particular cabin, and many 
others that are being built now for 
purposes of pleasure, prove the fallacy 
of this method. A log cabin is certainly 


a rugged structure, but there is no 
reason why it should be a rough and 
casual one. Skillful workmanship and 
good taste in no way need weaken the 
frontier flavor of these backwoods 
bungalows. For instance, it is possible 
to abuse the quality of whatever ma- 
sonry is included in their construction 
by making it too decidedly rustic. 
Excessively rough masonry, thrown 
together with studied carelessness, is 
apt to result in a restless mess. The 
masonry of the cabin shown on pages 
74 and 75 is a shining example of 
good and appropriate work. The 
stones themselves are, naturally, rough, 
untooled fieldstones, but the method 
of their laying brings the foundations 
and the chimney into harmony with 
the workmanlike treatment of the rest 
of the structure. Laid with well bro- 
ken horizontal joints they provide 
stonework of great stability with an 
appearance of fine repose, which are 
qualities that all good rubble masonry 
deserves. 


It is unusual to find a log cabin of such consider- 
able size as this one, boasting, as it does, a second 


story 
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FURNITURE 


2 


Ottawa Dining Furniture brings new 
interest and charm to your home at 


The illuscrated Desk is the fumous 
Governor W inthrop model. I: is 38 
inches wide, shown in Mahogany. 
The Highboy, also in Mahogany, 


tured above possesses a delicacy and 


small cost. The cheery little suite pic- 
sprightly charm that strikes a note of 


Write f thi : is 54's inches high and 36 inches 
atts hg TE. fine originality In the decoration of wide. The Windsor Side Chair, 
describing several - - with Solid Mahogany saddle seat 
breakfast room or small dining room. of the 

a Like all Ottawa Furniture, it is pains- a 

name. 


HE sentiment which surrounds the furniture of our fore- 
fathers is reflected in the dignity, simple beauty and sincerity 
of Hathaway Early American Furniture. The collection owes 
its completeness to the gradual acquisition, during the past 
twelve years, of one choice example after another. 


takingly constructed and finished, and 
sold at a moderate price 
OTTAWA FURNITURE COMPANY 
Holland, Michigan 


Chi 
Wholesale Display, Manufacturer's Bldg. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Many of che designs are illustrated in “ Furnicure for the 
Home,” a forty-eight page book of Hathaway Furniture 
which will be sent on request. Ask for Catalogue C-12. 


W. A.HATHAWAY COMPANY 
51 West 45th Street. New York 


OTTAWA 


Wa... JACKSON COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1827 


do the utmost in 
good taste and fine 
uality, fixtures manu- 


3 ctured by Lightolier 

on) are made doubly at- Ve Antique English Mantel. <A very fine statuary and 

a tractive by reason of We Genoa green marble mantel taken from an old mansion in 

soi their unusually low Us George St., Edinburgh. Produced 4 the middle Adam 

prices. No matter how Period, about 1770. Price $1,700. English Dog Grate $365. 

“a pepe pt yo 0 F there is one thing upon which the hospitality and 
—— charm of a room depends it is the fireplace. The 
Wm. H. Jackson Collection of mantels and other 

rd — accessories for the fireplace includes distinguished 
ay” Send for Master Portfolio Vim originals and reproductions of the early French, English 
R of charming room: UU ae designers. Inspection of the comprehensive 

peal ; stock carried in New York and Chicago and com- 


parison of price is invited. 


toler UNO 2 West 47th Street ~ ~ NEW YORK 
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Each window in your house 
is costing you 88% cents 
a year for wasted fuel 


—unless protected by Monarch Metal Weather Strip No. 400 


With Monarch Interlocking 
Metal Weather Strips No. 400 
on your windows, you need 
burn only 296* pounds of coal 
per window per year to main- 
tain an inside temperature of ‘70°. 
To get the same comfortable 
temperature with tongue -and- 
groove (rib) type strips on your 
windows, you must burn at least 
473* pounds of coal per window 
per year. 


VEN though your house may 

be equipped with tongue- 
and-groove (rib) type weather 
strips, nearly one-third the heat 
you have paid good money to 
produce leaks out thru that crack 
around each of your windows 
between the sash and frame and 
across the middle between the 
meeting rails. 


Based on an average price of $10 
per ton for coal, this means that 
you pay at least 88! cents per 
window per year for coal from 
which you get no heat. Without 
weather strips of any kind on 
your windows, your yearly loss 
would be even greater! 


Monarch Strips are the only 
strips made with the Elastic 
Metal Combination, or floating 
seam. Two interlocking members 
one tacked to the sash, the 
other to the frame—give and take 
with the sash as it swells or 
shrinks. There is no chance for 
cold air to get in nor for your 
money-made heat to get out. 


There is only one way to stop 
this needless extravagance—put 
Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips No. 400 on every 
window in your house. For 
Monarch No. 400 are the only 
strips which effectively control 
air infiltration—leaky windows 
and doors, 


Monarch Interlocking Metal 
Weather Strips No. 400 are the 
only strips which not only last 
as long as the house itself, but 
always work as well as new 


Send for Free Booklet 


Find out why some weather strips waste your heat and send your 
coal bills climbing, while Monarch Strips not only keep the whole 
house snug and warm, but cut coal costs to the lowest possible 
figure. Merely clip, fill in and mail the coupon for a copy. 


* These figures ave based on air infiltration (leakage around windows and doors) thru a 3 x 6 foot double- 
hung window, which represents the average 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


4920 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Interlocking Type No. 400—Standard Control of Air Infiltration 


Booklet Free— Mail Coupon 


Monarch Metal Products Co., 
4920 Penrose St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send me free copy of your new booklet, “Only Vy of an 
Inch.” 


Name 


Address 
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The Archer residence in Richmond, Virginia, is an excel- 

lent example of the Greek Revival of the early 19th 

Century interpreted in smooth stucco and delicately 
scaled wooden trim 


THE 


STUCCOED WALL 


(Continued from page 78) 


the spaces in the frame were filled 
with brick, with tile, with wattle 
woven of willow wands, and again 
with straw wound cleats. To the 
exterior face of this filling, a lime 
and sand plaster was applied. Often 
the inside of the filling was also plas- 
tered—the wall “back plastered” as we 
say today, and on the outer face 
“parge work” was used, raised orna- 
ment-bands and figures done in the 
wet plaster. 

In the 18th Century, about 1769, the 
architect, Robert Adam, introduced a 
patented stucco into England, in con- 
nection with his speculative buildinz 
enterprises in London. Stucco on brick 
walls was a new thing there, and its 
use was rather ridiculed, but with its 
advocacy by a later English architect, 
Sir John Soane, stucco became custom- 
ary in the early 19th Century for 
much of the Greek Revival residential 
work of the time, especially for the 
more modest buildings. 

This fashion in England had direct 
influence upon this country, and three 
notable architects of our early Repub- 
lic, Latrobe, Mills and Thornton be- 
came stucco addicts, and were instru- 
mental in causing its widespread use in 
the United States during the first half 
of the 19th Century. 

We had used stucco earlier during 
the time of the Colonies, but except 
in South Carolina, particularly at 
Charleston, and in and around New 
Orleans, this Colonial use was largely 
confined to eastern Pennsylvania, up 


the coast and around New York. In 
these latter localities it was rather un- 
usual, and to be looked upon as a 
weather protection,—really a widen- 
ing of the pointing in stone masonry 
until the stone disappeared behind the 
mortar. 

In New Orleans it is not hard to see 
the stucco habit as transplanted from 
France. In Charleston, though a 
French strain existed there through 
its Huguenot settlers, it appears that 
the use of stucco was begun in con- 
nection with some of its earliest build- 
ings which were of porous Bermuda 
stone, that had to be coated with plas- 
ter to prevent water logging. 

Since the time of Latrobe, Mills 
and Thornton, and the stucco vogue 
which they inaugurated, immeasurable 
improvements have taken place in the 
materials available for the wall behind 
the stucco and for the stucco itself. 

For the walls, hollow tile and the 
concrete block have come into general 
use during the past several decades, 
and no better material for this purpose 
can be imagined. These new materiais 
are durable and fireproof, and though 
costing less than brick, they run higher 
than the wood frame with metal lath. 
It is unfortunate however, to have to 
use the wood frame today, except 
when it exists and an “alteration” con- 
verts it into a stuccoed building. 

Both the hollow tile and concrete 
block come in a variety of shapes and 
sizes which permit of convenient and 

(Continued on page 132) 


In this Chicago house Italian fenestration and entrance doorway 
finds in stucco a fitting material for the surface of the outer 
walls. Robert Seiferth, architect 
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° FURNITURE? 
SILVER? GLAVYP 
DEWT ER» CHINA 
BROCADES* ETC. 


COMPANY 


CHINA — CRITY TAL ANTIQUEY 
YJevern Tilorth Wabauvh Avenue ~ Chicago 
Ertablirhed 1838 


REPRODUCTION OF ARLY | Ci N 
SCONCE FINISHED IN SILVER OR COLONIAL BRASS: 


CASSIDY COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Designers and Manufacturers of Lighting Fixtures 


Since 1867 
101 PARK AVENUE AT FORTIETH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


 —s— every way—running from simple single pieces to 

‘— elaborate suites. Thanks toits unequalled quality, 
aoe ae style and durability, it is extremely attractive for 
Sa year-round use in every room in the house. 


Ypsilanti reed and fibre furniture is complete in 


More than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 
ty chants sell Ypsilanti Furniture. We will be 
glad to give you the names of those near you. 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE CoO. 
(Dept. C) Ionia, Mich. 
ML tare Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


Has planned Christmas Dinners 
for 85 years 


It is not merely the spirit of the day that makes the Christmas 
dinner a joyful occasion. The dinner itself and the table appoint- 
ments contribute much of atmosphere and good cheer. 

Dean’s has always specialized in the creation of Christmas 
Plum Puddings, Fruit Cakes, Mince Pies, and new and unusual 
Favors, Jack Horner Centerpieces, Candlesticks, and other inter- 
esting forms ot table adornment, which can be shipped safely 
anywhere. Parcel Post charges prepaid east of the Mississippi. 
Write for descriptions and prices. 


=== 628 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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The Boar’s Head in hand I bring, with garlands gay encircling 


After the game every one of 
these finely trained Athletes 
will take a shower bath — 


HAT better proof of the health value 

of the shower could you ask — Here 
are men who play the great game for sport’s 
sake. They are trained to the minute to 
withstand the tumbles, jolts and bruises 
they receive. 


After the referee’s final whistle every one 
1! of these men will find relief from fatigue 
and sore muscles in the shower’s sparkling 
spray~-first a hot shower to relieve and 
B| then a cold one to send them out of the 
club house invigorated and on their toes. 


You who are not so finely trained as these 
athletes, don’t you need the shower — not just 
as a means of cleansing the pores thor- 
oughly, but to help you keep physically fit? 


Let us tell you how a shower will help 
you. We have a booklet for this purpose. 
Nationally known authorities are quoted 
on the health value of the shower. The 
title is “Authorities Agree.” 


We'll also send a booklet on the various 
types of SPEAKMAN Showers from the 
H.952-%4 Portable type, which can be put over any 
: Mixometer Shower bath tub in half an hour, to elaborate 
with Anyforce Head shower and needle bath combinations. 


=~ SPEAKMAN COMPANY 
Wilmington, Delaware 


SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER 


EEL EER ER ERE EEE ESR ESE ESR EE ES 


‘ SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


Please send me Speakman Shower literature. 


rockless 


This rock garden, ready now for its planting, was formerly a 


lope covered with a mass of wild honeysuckle. Geo. 


WW’. Elkins, jr., owner, Elkins Park, Pa., Richard Rothe, designer 


THE CREATING OF 


ROCK GARDENS 


(Continued from page 76) 


a great 
be done 
that is 
enough 


deal of clambering about to 
in a rock garden ana a rock 
not solidly set, and heavy 
to afford a firm foothold, 
might easily be dislodged and the 
plants about it loosened. 

The whole rock garden area should 
be given a generous depth of rich soil 
—from one to two feet—composed 
largely of humus. The sub-soil should 
be so thoroughly worked that the 
ground will be perfectly porous, cool 
and well drained—conditions which 
rock plants relish and under which 
they flourish. Sub-soil drainage will 
be found unnecessary if this plan is 
followed. 

Rock garden builders have little use 
for any fixed plans. After studying 
the situation and its possibilities, ideas 


THE 


STUCCOED 


on rock formation, general outlines, 
principal points of view and minor 
details become apparent to the eye; 
and from the imagination the garden 
is roughly staked out. Paths and steps 
should not stand out boldly, but should 
be submerged in the general natural 
effect of the stonework. 

Rock gardens should always be built 
upon sloping sites; level surfaces of- 
fering very little opportunity for au- 
thentic-appearing construction. If the 
slope is too regular in form it should 
be roughened into more naturalistic 
contours. Another refinement is to lay 
the rocks with their natural patina ex- 
posed. All of these things tend towards 
duplicating the natural idea, aiding it 
always, too, with human handiwork 
and imagination. 


WALL 


(Continued from page 130) 


sound construction about window and 
door openings, and for corners, recesses 
and the like. Both of these blocks are 
made vith interior spaces which afford 
insulation against dampness, heat and 
cold. 

In using the concrete block, there 
are two varieties to choose from, stone 
concrete and cinder concrete. The 
stone concrete may have either crushed 
stone or gravel mixed with the cement 
while the cinder block has well washed 
cinders combined with cement. ‘The 
concrete block should be well made, 
with an adequate quantity of good 
Portland cement mixed with the ag- 
gregate, and most important, should 
have a surface sufficiently rough to 
permit the stucco to key in thoroughly. 

For your stucco, be sure to use a 
white Portland for the final or finish 
coat. The grey drying Portland used 
for construction purposes is quite all 
right for the under coats, but carry- 
ing its use into the final coat is like 
beginning to paint your interiors with 


}only a stock of ready-mixed battle- 


ship grey. With the 


white 


cement, 


yellow sand, ground marble, ground 
brick, and various mineral coloring 
matters may be added with immediate 
results, while with the usual grey dry- 
ing cement, the dark base color can- 
not be easily overcome. A final surface 
color may also be secured with one of 
the various stucco paints which are 
now to be had in many makes and 
shades. 

“Texture in the stucco wall” is a 
favorite theme today, and has been 
well expatiated upon in print. Per- 
haps we are becoming over textured, 
for the recently built suburb generally 
exhibits every degree of mucked, 
gormed and slathered surface. The 


main thing is to avoid extremes. 


Traces of the workman’s hands are 


truly desirable, and give life to his 
output, but we must not feel that the 
workman has gone to no end of 
trouble to make his method cry 
aloud for attention. No fine handi- 
work ever has this characteristic. To- 
day, much stucco seems to say of 
the plasterer “He swings a wicked 
trowel”. 
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THE VOS€ REPRODUCING GRAND PIANO 
brings into your home the art of the world’s greatest 
pianists, with all their subtlety of touch and _ expression. 

Although the exquisite tone of the Vose is 
world-famous, the Vose price is moderate. 
We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for Floor Pattern and Easy Payment terms. 


e VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For your Draperies, i. 
Furniture, Walls— 


GUARANTEED 


Silky S 


ON'T worry about your sunfast drapery problem. There is none. Kapock 
eliminated this twelve years ago. Kapock with its beautiful designs, its 
harmonious soft colorings, its sun and tubfast feature, its durability—what more 
can be asked? Twelve years have proven Kapock to be most economical and 
the most thoroughly satisfactory fabric for window hangings, furniture cover- 
ings, lamp shades, bed spreads, curtains, table runners, wall coverings, etc 
But you must insist on Kapock! 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 
A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. C Philadelphia 


ROOKWOOD 


In the $5000 vase and the two $5 pieces shown here, the same sense of refinement 
prevails. For the selection of an acceptable gift our exclusive agent in your locality 
can offer you a wide range in type and price, or you may write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its name on*selvage 


Beardslee 


THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN 
BUYING LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


In Beardslee Minuet designs an entirely new and 


Minuet 
Chandelier 
No, M-024 


distinctive note has been struck by combining 
y highly finished wood parts with lustrous metal Pre 
and sparkling crystal pendants. The result is a No-M-024 


colorful combination that is in 
complete harmony with present 
day tendencies toward the use 
of brighter tints in home fur- 
| nishings. Our brochure “Dis- 
| tinctive Designs for Home Light- 
ing” illustrates many charming 
yet moderately priced chande- 
| liers and brackets. Your name 
1 and address on coupon below 
will bring you a copy by return 
mail. 
| Look for this 
| 
| 


trademark on the 
lighting equipment 
you buy. It és 
your guarantee of 


QUALITY TRADE MARK 


Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
222 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago 


Please send me a copy of your booklet 
“Distinctive Designs for Home Lighting.” 
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Windows of Irresistible Charm 


Address 


Truscon Standard 
Casements harmo- 
nize with all styles of 
architecture and add 
distinction to both 
exterior and interior, 


Casement windows give added expression to the 
home. They add the individuality and irresistible 
charm that make a home attractive. 


Truscon Steel Casements are adaptable for houses 
of every size and design. They are rust resisting, 
never warp, stick or sag, are easily washed and 
screened and are ideal for window drapes. 


These fire resisting casements open out wide to the 
outdoors, giving twice as much fresh air and ventila- 


tion as ordinary windows. 


Due to quantity production the high quality Truscon 
Steel Casements may be had at a price within the 


reach of all home builders. 


Ask your local dealer about Truscon Steel Casements. If he 
does not handle them send us his name. A copy of the 
Casement catalog or Home Builders’ Encyclopedia will be 


sent on receipt of the coupon below. 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and Sales Offices from Pacific to Atlantic. For addresses see phone 
books of principal citses. C. : Walkerville, Ont.. Foreign Dwision: New York 


—— 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown, O. 


he to Athantve Caseda, Wallerviile, Uni. 


Send Free Copy of Home Builders’ Encyclopedia 


* 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


RD CASEMENTS 


Truscon 
Home Building Products 


Standard Copper Steel Casement 
Windows, Copper Steel Base- 
ment Windows, Metal Lath and 
Corner Beads for plaster and 
stucco, Steel Garage Doors and 
Windows, Standard Lintels,Con- 
crete Reinforcing, Steel Joists,etc. 


for sale by dealers everywhere 


Bed, spring and mattress $103.00 
Arm chair 125.00 
Chest of drawers 85.00 
Glass lamp and shades 24.00 
Chest 85.00 
Mirror 45.00 
Material for curtains 


dressing table 
(10 yds. at $.75 yd.) 7.50 


Fiber silk net 9 yds, at $1.65 14.95 
Carpet 10 sq. yds. $8.50 85.00 
$574.45 
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SOME IDEAL SMALLER ROOMS 


(Continued from page 62) 


The study furniture and prices ar: 


listed below: 


(Continued from page 64) 


The floor is given interest by a 
covering of linoleum in a smart black 
and white block design. 

A bedroom in this house has been 
furnished as a boy’s room. Furniture 
copied from early American models 
in an interesting combination of maple 
and teakwood, which gives the effect 
of rather light walnut, has the sturdy 
appearance essential to a room of this 
kind. To this have been added an 
overstuffed chair and small wicker 
side chair. 

The walls and woodwork are 
painted a light coffee color. In strik- 
ing contrast to this is the note of 
lacquer red which appears in the hang- 
ings, picture frames and lamp. The 
little wicker chair by the built-in 
desk is also enameled this gay color, 
its cushion covered in a_ two-tone 
cream striped sunfast material, piped 
in red. This same fabric also makes 
the very simple bedspread. 

The window in one corner with its 
simple curtains of striped cream and 
red sunfast taffeta and maple valance 
board makes a nice background for 
the built-in desk and gaily painted 
little wicker chair. Another interest- 
ing feature in *connection with this 
group is the built-in bookcase which 
has a compartment for a radio out- 
fit at the bottom. 

An unusually effective glazed chintz 
has been used for the covering of the 
one overstuffed chair. It has a blue 
ground and a quaint design of birds 
in bright contrasting colors. This 
material, with its old-fashioned rather 
prim pattern, is charming with early 
American furniture. The lamp on the 
small table beside the chair is red 
pottery with a figured paper shade. 
The rug is wool Wilton in a deep 
sand tone and the sconces are dull 
brass. 

Following are the prices of the 
furnishings of the three rooms. 

HALL 
Two lyre-back chairs painted 

old white @ $19.89 each $ 39.78 
Two wrought iron plant 

stands (@) $18 each. These 

are 40 inches tall and are 


fitted with copper bowls. 36.00 
Star lantern, 17 inches over 
all $0.00 


$125.78 


Walnut desk $350.0: 
Side chair 27.50 
Arm chair 32.50 
2 lamps on desk 75.00 
Floor lamp and shade 53.64 
2 Bergere 250.00 
Covering 8 yds. at $3.50 28.00 
Curtains 9 yds. at $3.00 27.00 
Carpet 10 sq. yds. at $8.50 85.00 
$928.64 
BOUDOIR 
Chaise longue covered in vio- 
let taffeta $135.00 
Dressing table hung in mauve 
and violet taffeta in a 
petal design 215.00 
Standing dressing table mir- 
ror with engraved design 
at top 35.00 
Pair of cream pottery dress- 
ing table lamps with cream 
taffeta shades lined and 
bound in pink @ $33 each 66.00 
Bench covered in striped blue 
and violet moiré 45.00 
Book table painted greenish 
blue 5.00 
Greenish blue chenille rug 75.00 
Curtains of sunfast taffeta in 
a delicate greenish blue 
with knife pleated ruffles 
and violet piping. This 
estimate includes the mak- 
ing charge of $25 a pair. $217.50 
For under curtains, fine, écru 
colored net might be used. 
This is $2.25 a yd. 40 
inches wide. 
$843.50 
BOY’s ROOM 
Maple and teakwood single 
bed $ 90.00 
Mattress and springs 80.00 
Bedspread of two tone cream 
striped sunfast mercerized 
material corded in red 38.75 
Chest of drawers with mirror 175.00 
Small table 30.00 
Wicker chair painted lacquer 
red 18.00 
Small, overstuffed chair 
covered in glazed chintz 63.49 
Lamp of red pottery with 
figured paper shade 24.48 
Old map over mantel framed 
in lacquer red 20.00 
Curtains for two windows of 
sunfast taffeta in cream 
and red stripe. This in- 
cludes making charge of 
$25 a pair. 80.00 
Two maple valance boards 
(@ $18 each 36.00 
Sand colored wool Wilton 
rug 9’ x 12’ 50.00 
$705.63 
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Beauty, Protection, 
Distinction 
For town or country home 


Used at the recommendation of landscape 
architects on many of the best known 
estates in America, Stewart Iron Fence is 
also bought for the more modest town or 
country home. It never has to be replaced— 
is a lifetime improvement. 


For garden or lawn 


For enclosing the garden, lawn, or other 
grounds at moderate cost, you can secure 
many attractive designs in Stewart Chain- 
link Wire Fence It is strong, tasting, 
distinctive, economical 


Stewart erection service available every- 
where. 


Send today for 
Catalog ‘“‘C,"’ Iron Fence Designs 
Special Bulletin of Chainlink Designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
422 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


Pottery adds 
interest to the gar- 
den, sun room and hall. 
These high fired strong 
and durable terra cottas 
includeshapely Jars, Bird 
Baths and Fonts, Flower 
Vases, Pots and Boxes, 
Gazing Globes, Benches, 
etc. 

A collection of over 300 attrac- 
tive numbers is shown in our 
catalogue, which will be sent 


upon receipt of twenty cents 
in stamps. 


GAILOWAY-TERRA ©. 


3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
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/ ‘ Dull, drab, winter gardens are made cheerful with brilliant ( ‘ 
Na} berried shrubs. The colors add joy to the garden, and winter |) 
(a) = birds will come for food and shelter. 
) Hicks’ “Time-Saving” berried shrubs are ready now to be ‘ 
‘ (| transplanted to your garden, and will start a bird sanctuary— ‘ 4 
Winterberry (Ilex verticil- Cotoneaster zabelli. Dark 
3 _— oo fruits; 2 ft. 50 ets; | red fruits; 2 ft. $1.50. ry 
is 4.25 per 10. Viburnum venosum canbyi. 
4 Photinia villosa. Scarlet | Black fruits; 2-3 ft. 75 ets. $6.50 YER 
(8 «= fruits; 2 ft. $1; $9 per 10; 3 ft. r 10 (> 
$1.50; $12.50 per 10. ‘ 
‘ Sweetleaf (Symplocus Bright » 4 
(i) culata). Blue fruits; 2-3 ft. $2; | red fruits; 2-3 ft. $1. ‘> 
817.50 per 10. Honeysuckle (Lonicera ta- JEN 
Cotoneaster dielsiana. Scar- tarica). 2-3 ft. 75 cts. $6.50 
let fruits; 2 ft. $1.50. 
3 Bright red fruits; 2-3 ft. $1. Shadblow (Amelanchier 3$ 
At Cotoneaster francheti. Ever- | laevis). 1-2 ft. 50 cts. $4.50 nny 
| green; red fruits; 14% ft. $1.50. | per 10. Om | 
Hick’s ‘‘Time-Saving”’ Evergreens ‘ 
> y Evergreen, Deciduous trees and shrubs can, with perfect safety, FW 
(By) = be planted in December. They will grow, if they don’t we will {@) 
replace them free at the nurseries. 
aK HICKS NURSERIES 
4) 4) 


Box H, Westbury, L. I. New York 
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Xmas Gifts for Garden Lovers! 
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Sows Seeds 


MODEL 1922 


For all Fine Garden Seeds 
Made of Fiberloid—indestructible 


$1.00 postpaid 


MODEL 1923 


For Seeds to Size of Sweet Peas 
Of Copper—nickel plated 


$1.50 postpaid 


The SOWRITE scatters seeds individually; Prevents crowding 
and choking of Seedlings; Eliminates guesswork; Saves time— 
The Best Christmas Gift to a garden lover. Order them 
for yourself and friends. 

Send their names and addresses with your order and we will 
deliver your gifts to them postpaid Xmas week with your name 
on Christmas Greeting Card. 


“SEERITE” LABEL—aiways readable, not affected by atmospheric condi- 
tions—8 in a box, $1.00; add 10 cents for postage. 


| SOWRITE, INC.—784 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Enclosed find amt. of $ 


. Send to enclosed addresses articles indicated. 


Signature...... 


Gif Box | 
| 
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Schlings Bulbs | 
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a touch of Spring, and act as 
a continuous and beautiful 
reminder of your friendship 
to your friends. | 
Each gift neatly packed in a charming | 


To brighten dull Winter with 
gift box, ready for presentation. 


Gift Box 


Six white Narcissus Bulbs, the 
true French large flowering va- 
riety. In gift boxasillustrated. 


Gift “Box $B—$2-°9 


Four top size Narcissus Bulbs, | 

with handsome art pottery 
bowl, and 
Schling’s 
Special Fi- 
bre, ready 
for plant- 


Either 6 Narcissi or 6 Dutch 
Roman Hyacinths; Beautiful 
lustre bowl -— Schling’s Bulb 
Fibre in gift — 

box (see i!lus- 


trationattop) 


Gift Box (?-—$5.00 


cr. * Bigs 


Flower Seed Novelties—a col- 
lection of Rare and Delight- 
ful Flowers. 12 pkts. in gift 
box as 


618 Madison Ave.. near 59th St., 
New York City 
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The few dollars you save by 
the installation of swinging 
garage doors may be lost many 
times over through personal 


injury or damage to the car. 


One Bump Costs 
More than 


It never pays to skimp on garage door hardware, for the doors 
are easily the most important part of a garage. Swinging doors 
are always dangerous on windy days, and in winter are fre- 
quently blocked by ice and drifted snow. When you build or 
remodel, guard against both injury and annoyance by the 
selection of- 


Garage Door 
Hardware 


Doors hung on Slidetite slide inside, away from ice and 
snow, and fold flat against the wall where even the strongest 
winds can’t get at them. They occupy but little space, so a 
wide, clear opening is assured. 


Slidetite equipped doors slide smoothly on a faultless track. 
As sticking and sagging is impossible, a child can open or close 
them. When closed they fit snugly, securely sealing the garage 
against the weather. 


Slidetite is the original sliding-folding garage door hard- 
ware. Many thousands of satisfactory installations have proved 
it to be the only practical door-hanging system for openings of 
any width up to thirty feet. 


Before building that new garage, or remodeling the old one, 
send for a copy of Catalog M-29. It contains many helpful 
suggestions and detail doorway plans. Slidetite is sold 
by leading hardware and lumber dealers everywhere. 


Ri hards-Wil Mfé, 

icnaras-Wiicox’ (0. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.SA. 
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(Continued from page 67) 


Below are listed the prices of the 
furniture 


Crib & spring $ 45.00 
Mattress 18.00 
Rox ker 27.00 
Shaker chair 6.74 
Butterfly table 37.50 
Pewter electric lamp 8.50 
Glazed chintz 10 yds. at $2.50 25.00 
Cretonne 4 yds. at $2.50 10.00 
Carpet 12 yds. at $8.50 102.00 

279.74 


(Continued from page 69) 


At the other end of the terrace is a 
comfortable arm chair made of Swiss 
willow, enameled a soft green. If 
more chairs are needed, Chinese’ rattan 
furniture, especially the kind orna- 
mented with black motifs, might be 
used, as it is both decorative and 
practical. 

A row of plants in attractively 
shaped pots completes the furnishings 
of this sunny, out-door living room. 
The large jars at the end and in the 
center are intended for such plants as 
Palms, Aspidistras, Hydrangeas and 
Bay trees. They are made of terra 
cotta in a light, stone gray. The 
smaller plants are in the regulation 
terra cotta colored earthenware flower 
pots, which have a decorative quality 
often overlooked. 

The extra bedroom in this house has 
been furnished as a guest room. In 
contrast to the main bedroom with its 
mixture of picturesque Spanish and 
Italian pieces is the early American 
character of this room created mainly 
by the furniture—good reproductions 
of early styles in an interesting com- 
bination of maple and mahogany. The 
bed, bureau, mirror, night tables and 
secretary are in this combination of 
woods and in addition there is a small 
chest of drawers and low table in 
walnut. The only other piece of fur- 
niture is a small wing chair covered in 
the same material as the bedspread. 

This is a gay striped chintz copied 
from an old Portuguese design. It has 
wide bright blue and white stripes and 
flowers in brilliant red, with here and 
there a note of yellow and green. The 
bright blue of this fabric is so effec- 
tive with maple furniture that it has 
been repeated in the curtains. These 
are blue glazed chintz bound in red. 
Under curtains of heavy, cream col- 
ored net are also edged with red. The 
rug is sand colored. 

A practical as well as decorative 
feature of this room is the commodious 
secretary bookcase in one corner be- 
tween the windows. In every guest 


room there should be a place to write, 
as well as a small bookcase. If pre- 
ferred, a table with a hanging book- 
shelf above it might be substituted for 
this secretary. 

On the opposite side of the room 
is a small wing chair, covered in the 
striped chintz, and low walnut table. 
The lamp (not shown in the sketch) 
is a copy of an early American glass 
lamp, amber colored, with a pleated 
figured paper shade in red. Amber also 
are the dolphin candlesticks on the 
bureau. 

Following is a list of the furnish- 
ings of both the terrace and bedroom 
with the prices: 


TERRACE 


Wrought irontable with mar- 
bleized top, 17 x 35 inches, 


30” high, $ 65.00 
Wrought iron and cane arm 

chair 60.00 
Side chair to match 50.00 
Wrought iron wall bracket 18.00 
Swiss willow arm chair en- 

ameled green 19.00 
Two terra cotta jars, 22 

inches high @ $24 each 48.00 
Two terra cotta jars, 16 

inches high @ $12.50 each 25.00 

Total $285.00 

GUEST ROOM 

Four poster double bed in 

maple and mahogany $ 80.00 
Spring and mattress 85.00 
Bedspread of striped chintz 44.75 
Chest of drawers, 42 inches 

wide, 40 high 144.00 
Mirror 30.00 
Two night tables @ $38 each 76.00 
Secretary 175.00 
Wing chair covered in striped 

chintz 84.25 
Straight chair, mahogany and 

maple 24.00 
Amber glass lamp with 

pleated paper shade 22.00 
Walnut chest, 27 inches wide, 

35 high 76.50 
Small walnut table beside 

chair 20.00 
Curtains for two windows 

of blue glazed chintz bound 

in red. This includes mak- 

ing charge of $25 a pair 63.50 
For undercurtains heavy 

cream colored net might 

be used. This is 54 inches 

wide, $1.65 a yd. Sand 

colored rug, made of wool 

Wilton carpeting 12’x 12’ 88.00 

Total $1013.00 
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